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Abridged from Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine, 


JENNY LIND 


Was horn, 6 October, 1821, in Stockholm. 
Her taste for music was early shewn—and on 
the recommendation of a friend, and with her 
own consent, her parents reluctantly began to 
educate her for the stage. The manager of 
the Theatre Royal was so much delighted with 
her voice, that he placed her under the care 
ef the Musical and Dramatic Seminary, which 
she entered at the age of ten years. She was 
an apt scholar, and soon performed in chil- 
dren’s parts, written expressly for her. At 
the age of twelve her vocal powers suddenly 
failed; but she persisted in her musical 
studies, encouraged by her teacher. It was 
four years before she again ventured before 
the public. 

Accident at length produced that result, and 
with remarkable consequences. At a concert, 
in which the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s Robert 
le Diable had been announced, it was sud- 
denly discovered that a singer to take the 
part of Alice was wanting. A short solo being 
all that Alice has to sing in this act, none of 
the professionals were found desirous of under- 
taking the character. So trifling a part, her 
teacher thought, would not be marred, even by 
Jenny Lind, and accordingly she was entrusted 
with the execution of the insignificant solo. 
As, from the most arid spot in the desert, 
water, sparkling and fresh, will sometimes 
gush forth, so broke out the rich fountain of 
song which had so long been latent in the 
humble and hitherto silent Nightingale. Her 
voice returned with all its pristine sweetness, 
and with more than its early power, and the most 
overwhelming applause followed the unex- 
pected discovery of this mine of melody. All 
doubt as to her lyrical excellence was now 
gone, and towards the winter of 1838, she 
made her first appearance on the stage as a 
singer, in the character of Agatha, in Der 
Frieschutz. Her exquisite singing, and her 
acting, abounding in point and originality, 
created a deep sensation. She won new lau- 
rels by her representation of Alice, in Robert 
le Diable, in the spring of 1839, and fully es- 
tablished her fame by her subsequent per- 
formance of Lucia, in Lucia di Lammermoor. 

She afterwards visited Paris, to receive les- 
sons from Garcia, the father and instructor of 
the ill-fated Madame Malibran—a vocalist 
who, like Jenny Lind, carried with her the 
hearts of her auditory. The reception which 
that eminent professor gave her was, at first, 
rather discouraging. After hearing her sing, 
he said, “My dear young lady, you have no 
voice ;” he added, “ you have had a voice, and 
Will lose it ; you have been singing too early 
or too much, and your voice is worn to ruin. 
I cannot instruct you—I cannot give you any 
hope at present; sing not a note for three 
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‘months, and then see me again.”” This coun- 
sel she followed, and when she re-appeared 
before Garcia, he thought there was some hope 
of her, and gave her the instructions which 
she coveted. ; but it is remarkable that Garcia 
should never have had sufficient penetration to 
discover her innate genius. Soon after this, 
she made the acquaintance of Meyerbeer, whose 
discrimination was more searching. A re- 
hearsal was given, with a full orchestra, at the 
Grand Opera, where the performances of 
Jenny Lind so gratified the composer, that he 
at once offered her an engagement at Berlin. 
At the close of 1842 she returned to Stockholm, 
where her popularity continued to increase. 

Her fame extending beyond the limits of 
Sweden, she was induced to make a profes- 
sional visit to Germany, where public opinion 
confirméd that high estimate of her abilities 
which had been sanctioned at home. 

It was, however, in England that her success 
was greatest. In this country, the tribute ap- 
propriated by Shakspere to one of his beauti- 
ful creations—“ She sings like one immortal ” 
—became fact, applied to the Swedish Nightin- 
gale. Mr. Bunn completed an arrangement, 
binding her to make her début in England 
upon the boards of Drury Lane. Afterwards, 
discovering that her ignorance of the English 
language would disqualify her from effectively 
accomplishing the engagement into which she 
had entered, she wished to revoke the con- 
tract, volunteering, at the same time, a liberal 
indemnity to the British manager. Mr. Bunn 
stood upon his bond, and the strife resolved 
itself into a law-suit, a jury awarding to him 
an amount somewhat inferior to that which 
had, in the first instance, been tendered to 
him. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre was the first arena of 
her triumphs in England, the Queen, by her 
presence on the opening night, offering her a 
flattering and graceful tribute. On the even- 
ing of May 4th, 1847, she made her first essay 
before an English audience, in the character 
of Alice, in Robert le Diable ; and of the ex- 
traordinary impression created, a morning 
paper, of May 5th, gives a lively narrative ;— 
“The uproar which followed her appearance 
is something to be remembered, not described. 
The whole crowded mass displayed a power of 
lungs truly astounding, and hats and hand- 
kerchiefs waved from all parts. It was not 
like the encouragement given to a débutante, 
but the welcome given to an established fa- 
vourite—a declaration of an existing sympathy. 
People came prepared to admire. but. they ad- 
mired beyond the extent of their preparation. 
The delicious quality of the organ—the rich, 
gushing notes, were something entirely new 
and fresh. The auditors did not know what to 
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make of it. They had heard singers, over and 
over again; but there—that wondrous thing— 
@ new sensation was actually created. The 
sustained notes swelling with full richness, and 
fading down to the softest piano, without losing 
one iota of their quality, being delicious when 
loud, delicious when whispered, which dwelt 
in the public ear, and reposed in the public 
heart. The impression made as an actress was 
no less profound. All seems dictated by the 
moment, and yet all is graceful. There is no 
stereotyped form for love, anger, or what not ; 
butall has the impress of immediate inspiration.” 

Her private character was distinguished by 
the prepossessing traits of domestic life, and 
she was one, of whom the Danish poet, Ander- 
son, had truly written—“ She is the finest 
singer and actress that I know, and yet she is 
more even than that—she is one of the noblest 
creatures on the face of the earth ; she is pure- 
hearted, pious, and kind ; she is a noble woman, 
and a faithful friend.” 

Upon her first arrival in London, she resided 
for a short time with Mrs. Grote, the wife of the 
eminent banker; and afterwards domesticated 
herself in a cottage at Old Brompton, in quiet 
retirement. Almost affectionately fond of 
flowers, and employing herself in pursuits of a 
graceful and tranquil nature, besides attending 
to her theatrical duties, she lived in a secluded 
manner. 

At the close of the opera season, she left 
London to fulfil engagements in Brighton, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Norwich, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and many other fashionable and im- 
portant provincial towns; where the favour 
which had greeted her in the metropolis, accu- 
mulated in her progress. 

After her successful campaign of 1847, she 
returned to Stockholm, but was again engaged 
in 1848, for Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

On the 16th of May, 1849, she quitted Eng- 
land for the continent, and her public exhi- 
bitions appeared to be at an end. 

Mr. Barnum had the unexpected honour of 
prevailing upon Jenny Lind once more to 
appear in public life, and to gratify American 
audiences. Speculating upon the great attrac- 
tion which her performances would have for the 
United States, he made an engagement with 
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her to sing at a certain number of concerts, for 
which she was to receive 150,000 dollars. 

When she reached New-York, deputations, 
municipal, musical, and otherwise, waited upon 
her; rare bouquets were tendered; a prize 
poem was written in her honour ; impromptu 
portraits familiarized every man, woman, and 
child with a variety of pleasing faces, all bear- 
ing her name, though not always very like 
each other ; in short, all the resources of New- 
York, utilitarian and ornamental, were called 
into requisition for the due inauguration of 
Jenny Lind. When the fétes and the compli- 
ments had partially subsided, business was 
looked after, and the first concert appointed to 
take place in the Castle Gardens. The first 
concert yielded £5,200 ; and the second £4,400. 
Four other entertainments were given in New- 
York, but after the second concert, at the ex- 
press desire of Mademoiselle Lind, the sale of 
tickets by auction was discontinued, and the 
prices of admission reduced, so that the holder 
of a dollar might be entitled to hear her. 

At the conclusion of her first series of con- 
certs at New-York she proceeded to Boston, 
where the Lind mania raged in the most extra- 
vagrant degree. She was lionized in every 
possible manner. 

Patriotism appears to be a pure and genuine 
sentiment, as cherished by Jenny Lind ; for it 
is currently stated that she intends appropriating 
the entire 150,000 dollars, the fruits of her 
American engagement, to the endowment of 
free schools in Sweden, To diffuse the bless- 
ings of education is an object worthy of Jenny 
Lind—a noble consecration of the wealth 
acquired by the exercise of her resplendent 
abilities. She will be regarded as a national 
benefactress, and her name handed down to 
posterity, as one fraught with holier associations 
than many emblazoned in historic fame, but 
having no place in the affections. Some friends 
considering her liberality too excessive in this 
respect, endeavoured to restrain it. She replied 
that for her parents she had made a provision ; 
that she had secured a sufficient income for her- 
self (£1,200 per annum), and that not knowing 
how soon her voice might fail, she was deter- 
mined, while it remained in her power, to fulfil 
her duty to her country. 





Curist-cross-Row.—This name for the alpha- 
bet obtained in the good old Cornish dame- 
schools when I was a boy. In a book that I 
have seen, there is a vignette of a monk teach- 
ing a little boy to read, and beneath 


A Christ-Cross Rhyme. 


I. 
Christ his cross shall be my speed ? 
Teach me, Father John, to read : 
That in church, on holy-day, 
I may chant the psalm and pray. 

Il. 
Let me learn, that I may know 
What the shining windows show ; 
Where the lovely Lady stands, 
With that bright Child in her hands. 





Im. 
Teach me letters one, two, three, 
Till that I shall able be 
Siuns to know and words to frame, 
And to spell sweet Jesu’s name! 

IV. 
Then, dear master, will I look 
Day and night in that fair book, 
Where the tales of saints are told, 
With their pictures all in gold. 

v. 
Teach me, Father John, to say 
Vesper-verse and matin-lay ; 
So when I to God shall plead, 
Christ his cross will be my speed! 

Notes & Queries. 
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Part of an Article from the Edinburgh Review. 


The Works of John Locke. In Nine Volumes, 
8vo. London. 


Propasty no philosopher of our own 
country—hardly any of any country—has 
exerted a more extensive or durable influ- 
ence over the intellectual world than our 
illustrious countryman, John Locke. This 
is not owing, certainly, to the universal ac- 
ceptance of all the dogmas he maintained, or 


to any lack of doubts and disputes as to 


what, on many points, were his dogmas. On 
the contrary, the criticism which has been 
expended on even the fundamental principles 
of his metaphysical theory would, as Judge 
Jeffreys said of the voluminous writings of 
Richard Baxter, ‘fill a cart.’ 

Yet Locke has enjoyed his protracted and 
extensive empire not without sufficient rea- 
son. Not only has he extracted as ample a 
treasure of the ore of rrutm from the mine 
as could fairly be expected from the efforts 
of a single mind; not only has he exhibited 
it in a form as free from error as could be 
hoped from the limitations of any human 
intellect, however powerful; but throughout 
his writings he breathes a spirit of philoso- 
phy more precious, and calculated to exert a 
more beneficial influence over the reader, 
than his philosophy itself. They are in- 
spired by an intense love of Truth, and 
exhibit a rare combination of independence 
and caution in seeking it ;—independence, in 
sturdily thrusting aside all authority but 
that of Reason; caution, in a perpetual re- 
cognition of the feebleness and ignorance of 
that very Reason ;—a profound conscious- 
ness that the highest achievement of man’s 
wisdom will ever consist in wisely ascertain- 
ing within what limits alone he can be wise. 
When to these qualities we add the cogency 
of Locke’s logic, his practical sagacity, the 
unusual vivacity and originality of his modes 
of treating abstruse subjects, we need not 
wonder that he is still a favourite with his 
countrymen, or that he continues to enjoy a 
European reputation. Hallam remarks, that 
he should hardly pardon himself for neglect- 
ing to put into the hands of any young per- 
son, over whose education he had any con- 
trol, Locke’s little tract on the ‘Conduct of 
the Understanding ;’ and much of it is, in 
truth, not unworthy of comparison with 
those portions of the First Book of the 
‘Novum Organum,’ which expose the ‘idola’ 
of the human mind. We should, however go 
a step further, and should be disposed to 
censure ourselves if we did not recommend 
to every young person, who had leisure 
carefully to peruse it, the larger treatise on 
the ‘Understanding’ itself; assured that, 
whatever the points in which it convinced 





or failed to convince, few books in any 
language could more effectually enamour the 
soul of truth, inspire a contempt of sophistry, 
develop and discipline the powers of the 
mind, train it to clearness of thought and 
expression, inspire it with an ambition to 
know wherever knowledge is possible, and, 
(not less signal benefit,) teach it humbly to 
acquiesce in ignorance where ignorance is 
inevitable. 

Though like the other greater luminaries 
of philosophy and science, Locke has shone 
on with tolerably uniform lustre, he has had, 
like most of them, his periods, if not of wax- 
ing and warning, yet of brighter effulgence 
or transient obscuration. He seems to us 
labouring under some such partial eclipse at 
present. In the reaction against the sensa- 
tional schools of the last century—in itself a 
happy revolution—he has been in some 
danger of having his merits underrated from 
his presumed connexion with the extrava- 
gancies of those schools. 

Dugald Stewart, it must be granted, in his 
admirable criticism on Locke, contained in 
his celebrated ‘Preliminary Dissertation,’ 
(published nearly forty years ago,) did much 
to adjust the true position of our philosopher 
in relation to the sensational systems; he 
did much, in our judgment, to show that 
Locke’s meaning had been perverted or mis- 
understood, alike by many of his admirers 
and opponents; but particularly by many of 
his admirers, who claiming him as a patron 
of their sensational theories had honoured 
nim with homage equally undeserved and 
ruinous. Recent symptoms, however, in 
the literature both of our own country and 
ot France, where the acute and, in man 
respects, admirable lectures on Locke by M. 
Cousin have excited much attention, seem 
to render some renewed discussion of Locke’s 
position and merits not altogether super- 
fluous. : 

It is a suspicion of this kind which has 
induced us, in spite of the necessary disad- 
vantage of having to deal with so ample a 
theme in the contracted limits of an Article, 
to dwell on some traits of our great country- 
man’s CHARACTER, and some features of' the 
controversies which chiefly affect the merits 
of his PHILOSOPHY. 


The principal characteristics of the genius 
of Locke are visible at once to the reader in 
almost every page. No author has impressed 
the image of his own mind more indelibly on 
his works, or given them a character of 
more perfect originality. Hence, in part, 
and in great part, the continued popularity 
they possess, and the delight and profit with 
which they are perused; delight and profit, 
as usual, often greater than can be reaped 
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from writings less marked indeed by defects, 
and even by errors, but tamer in character, 
and less stimulating to the mind of the stu- 
dent. Some of his characteristics—half 
moral and half intellectual—have been 
already adverted to; his rare combination 
of boldness and caution, of independence and 
humility,—necessary complements of one 
another in every true philosopher. To these 
must be added a wonderful robustness and 
vigour in the logical faculty, rare sagacity, 
comprehensiveness and patience in the sur- 
vey of whatsoever subject attracted his 
attention,—the characteristics of what he 
himself so much admired as ‘a large round- 
about mind,’—a power of abstraction capa- 
ble of detaining, separating, and analysing 
the most evanescent and complicated phe- 
nomena of thought, and great copiousness, 
often felicitous aptness, of homely illustra- 
tions and examples in describing and explain- 
ing them. A word or two more on two or 
three of the above peculiarities. 

Perhaps, after all, the quality of Locke’s 
intellect which most generally strikes the 
youthful reader is the force of the logical 
faculty, partly because it is more easily ap- 
prehended than the rest, and partly because 
it more continually manifests itself. Locke 
admired Chillingworth intensely, and often 
strongly reminds us of him. As with Chil- 
lingworth, the peculiar vigour of Locke's 
logic displays itself most in controversy. In 
the replies to Stillingfleet, but especially in 
the letters on ‘Toleration,’ (certainly the 
most brilliant, perhaps in his own day the 
most useful, of his productions,) it is impos- 
sible not to recognise the logical Milo in 
every page. The unhappy ‘Jonas Proast,’ 
who ventured to oppose him on the latter 
subject, is not so much vanquished as anni- 
hilated. Like some criminals who have 
been punished by being blown from a can- 
non’s mouth, not a fragment of the unfor- 
tunate champion for persecution is to be 
found. 

But not one of the traits of Locke indi- 
cated above—neither his logical acuteness, 
nor his thirst for truth, nor the sagacity with 
which he prosecuted his search for it,—is 
more marked than his habitual recognition 
of the narrow limits of the human faculties, 
and his conviction that the chief and most 
difficult function of a philosopher is to ascer- 
tain within what sphere men may legiti- 
mately philosophise. Profoundly feeling 
that there are impassable barriers which 
environ us on all sides, he is every where 
anxious to recognise the limits where philo- 
sophy must pause, the brink of those abysses 
and precipices on which there is no access 
to human hand or foot. Acknowledging 
without shame—rather with manly modesty 
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—this fact of the true position of man, he 
never hesitates to confess his ignorance 
where he is ignorant, nor even in many 
cases his despair of ever attaining knowledge. 
His great work originated, as he himself 
tells us, in a discussion, in which he suspect- 
ed that the baffling difficulties arose from 
not having ascertained the limits of the 
human faculties; and that therefore the 
first thing is ‘to discover the powers thereof, 
how far they reach, to what things they are 
in any degree proportioned, and where they 
fail us.’ In the well-known metaphor, he 
reminds us that ‘it is of great use to the 
sailor to know the length of his line, though 
he cannot with it fathom all the depths of 
the ocean ;’ he tells us that ‘if the capacities 
of our understanding be well considered, the 
extent of our knowledge once discovered, 
and the horizon which sets the bounds be- 
tween the enlightened and dark part of 
things,—between what is and what is not 
comprehensible by us,—men would, perhaps, 
with less scruple acquiesce in the avowed 
ignorance of the one, and employ their 
thoughts with more advantage and satisfac- 
tior. in the other.’ Happy had all philoso- 
phers acted on such maxims! But it re- 
quires a great deal of courage (especially in 
a philosopher) frankly to say ‘I do not 
know,’ and perhaps still more to say, ‘I 
doubt if I ever shall.’ 

Acting on such maxims, it is refreshing to 
see with how firm a hand Locke at once 
applies the knife to those huge wens of 
‘ontology,’ as it was called, which had so 
long impoverished and almost destroyed.all 
healthy intellectual philosophy. It is thus 
he proceeds to indicate the principles on 
which he proposes to construct his great 
work, and, in doing so, shows how well he 
had pondered the limits of a just psychology. 
‘This, therefore, being my purpose, to en- 
quire into the original, certainty, and extent 
of human knowledge, together with the 
grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, and 
assent ; I shall not at present meddle with 
the physical consideration of the mind, or 
trouble myself to examine wherein its 
essence consists, or by what motions of our 
spirits, or alterations of our bodies, we come 
to have any sensation by our organs, or any 
ideas in our understandings; and whether 
those ideas do in their formation, any or all 
of them, depend on matter or no.’ yaa 

To restrict speculation to the limits within 
which alone philosophy is possible, is, of 
course, the principal point in relation to 
what is the great object of all philosophy— 
the discovery of rrurH; but to transcend 
those limits in intellectual philosophy is to 
violate this caution in the most flagrant, 
though, lamentable to say! the most com- 
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mon form. The very object of this science 
is to teach us the extent of our faculties, and 
to develop and invigorate them by the robust 
discipline it imposes. To involve it in im- 
possible speculation is to lose both benefits 
at once; to impair and fuddle the intellect 
at the same time. 

The feelings with which one has been 
sometimes tempted to accompany adven- 
turous speculators beyond the limits of a 
legitimate intellectual philosophy, and to 
penetrate the regions of the ‘unconditioned,’ 
—the clouds which lie beyond and above 
the elevations given to man to scale,—may 
be compared to those with which the lover 
of the picturesque, in mountain regions, is 
sometimes lured into a similar delusion. He 
is tempted, it may be, to ascend some un- 
known peak on which the clouds still rest, 
assured that they will clear off before the 
summit is reached. As the traveller ascends 
through the lower region, in the clear 
atmosphere, and with the ample landscape 
of valley, wood, and water clearly outspread 
before him, all is pleasant enough. As he 
approaches the belt of clouds, and begins to 
have misgivings, some of the party assure 
him that if he will but go on, the whole will 
be presently clear. He complies; and first, 
all the discoveries of a lower elevation begin 
to be seen through a curtain of mist, their 
magnitudes are altered, their forms distorted, 
and ultimately their distinctive features lost. 
At last, he reaches a point where he can see 
nothing but a rolling cloud of vapour, which 
hides every object ten inches before his 
nq@e; and after standing wetted to the skin, 
and shivering in ‘darkness visible’ for a 
couple of hours or so, in which the envious 
clouds still envelope him,—now and then 
teased, perhaps, by a momentary rent in the 
veil, which seems to show him something, 
tut too transiently to let him know what,— 
he descends, and is glad to catch a glimpse 
of things in sunlight again. But for any 
purpose of pleasure or knowledge, in ascend- 
ing those cloudy regions, he might as well 
have sat himself down at the base of the 
mountain and drawn a thick cotton nightcap 
over his head. Such seems to be the estimate 
pretty generally forming throughout not only 
England, but the Continent also, of the 
philosophical value of a vast deal of German 
speculation since Kant’s time. He, how- 
ever uncouth his nofnenclature, or wearisome 
his style, did at all events treat of subjects 
which are the fair domain of speculation, 
and which it may be presumed the human 
intellect will be in a condition to settle some 
day or other, and in one way or another; 
but as for many of his more ambitious suc- 
cessors, we observe that even folks in Eng- 
land, who, a few short years ago, would 





have been indulgent towards them, or gra- 
tuitously admired without understanding 
them, are beginning to distrust their own 
amiable modesty, which always assumed the 
unfathomable profundity of the writers as 
the sole cause of their being unintelligible. 
We observe that even M. Cousin, despairing 
apparently of the success of his early pro- 
jects of ‘ Eclecticism,’ at least in this direc- 
tion, speaks, in a recent and interesting 
work, of certain tendencies of ‘ the detestable 
German philosophy,’ in terms he would 
hardly have employed some years ago.* It 
reminds us of an expression in Sir James 
Mackintosh’s ‘ Journal,’ which, as extorted 
from one whose patient and persevering in- 
dustry was not easily baffled, and whose 
calm and judicial mind was not soon ruffled, 
is not a little amusing. Even Ais equanimity 
was not proof against the irritating effect of 
being conscientiously bound to understand 
what was in fact not to be understood. 
When he took his departure for India, 
he was still meditating, it will be recol- 
lected, a history of philosophy, a favourite 
project, and one which, if he had had 
leisure and perseverance to complete it, 
would have been a noble monument of his 
genius. ‘I am endeavouring,’ he says, ‘to 
understand this accursed German philoso- 
phy.’ We cannot refrain here from recom- 
mending every reader to peruse Sir W. 
Hamilton’s ‘Essay,’ first inserted in this 
Journal, ‘On the Philosophy of the Uncon- 
ditioned,’ and to ponder especially its con- 
cluding sentences :—‘ Conscious only of, con- 
scious only in and through, limitation, we 
think to comprehend the infinite; and dream 
even of establishing the science, the nescience 
of man, on an identity with the omniscience 
of God. It is this powerful tendency of the 
most vigorous minds to transcend the sphere 
of our faculties, which makes a “learned 
ignorance” the most difficult acquirement, 
perhaps, indeed, the consummation of know- 
ledge. In the words of a forgotten, but 
acute philosopher :—‘t Magna, immo maxima 
pars sapientis est—quedam mquo animo 
nescire velle.””’ 

Many a treatise of modern philosophy 
might, we think, be entitled, ‘ Essays on the 
art of saying nothing in such a way that it 
cannot be known that nothing has been 
said.’ 

* The passage to which we refer occurs in the ‘Avant- 
propos’ to his recently published work, entitled ‘Madame 
de Longueville ; Nouvelles Etudes sur les Femmes Illus- 
tres et la Société du xvi» Siécle,’—not the least interest- 
ing or valuable of M. Cousin’s voluminous productions. 
‘Tl nous reste a recueillir de tous nos écrits les éléments 
épars d’une Théodicée nouvelle, particuliérement fondée 
sur une Psychologie exacte fecondée par une induction 
légitime avec le double dessein de défendre la grande 
foi du genre humain contre lu détestable philosophie que 


Lv Allemagne, en ces dernisrs temps, a renvoyée a la 
France, &e. &e. (P. viii.) 
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It must be granted, of course, that the 
very principle now inculeated requires, like 
any other, to be applied wisely, lest it 
should engender timidity where we nfay hope 
to succeed; but excess of caution is certain- 
ly an error on the right side. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that Locke 
sometimes seems to depart from this wise 
caution, especially in his most gratuitous 
speculation as to whether it would not be 
possible for Omnipotence to endow ‘ matter’ 
with ‘thought.’ We say gratuitous, for he 
himself did not believe that owr minds are 
material, rather he imagined he had proof 
amounting to ‘moral certainty’ the other 
way; and assuredly he had no reason to 
infer that any other minds are, in some in- 
comprehensible way, any such grafts upon 
matter. Still the very speculation, though 
in our view not merely presumptuous but 
irrational, is, in teality, a proof of the very 
characteristic we have here attributed to 
Locke, since he declares that he refrained 
from denying that matter might be suscep- 
tible of thought, only because he did not pre- 
tend to limit the power of God, who, he 
said, had given to matter properties to all 
appearance as inconsistent with its nature 
as thought itself, and he instances ‘ gravita- 
tion.’ But we shall have a word or two to 
say of this by and by. 

Locke’s love of truth, though of course 
essentially a moral excellence, gives an in- 
describable charm to all the movements of 
his intellect; it animates, vivifies, transfi- 
gures the most tedious processes of logic. 
The evident desire and longing of his soul 
is to arrive at truth, and that only ; he spares 
no toil, no patience, in hunting it, nor 
(when he deems he has found it) in setting 
it forth as plainly as possible to the appre- 
hension of others. 

It is obvious that nothing could, in his 
judgment, make amends for missing TRUTH ; 
he has no preconceptions which he is deter- 
mined shall stand; no shame in acknowledg- 
ing an error ; no sinister purposes to answer. 
As we read him, we feel sure that neither 
vanity nor interest could have induced him 
to disguise or mutilate a truth, nor to har- 
bour a sophism, however brilliant and how- 
ever applauded by others, for one moment in 
his bosom. They are his own glorious 
words—‘ whatever I write, as soonas I shall 
discover it not to be trutTs, my hand shall 
be forwardest to throw it in the fire.’ 

The same reasons have made him one of 
the fairest of all controversial antagonists; 
disguising nothing, distorting nothing, garb- 
ling nothing, misquoting nothing; doing his 
devoir ever manfully, but knightly and 
honourably, and disdaining to use any wea- 
pons in the cause of truth which truth itself 





has not consecrated. These qualities, wher- 
ever they are found, must in the nature of 
things tend to give vastly augmented force 
to any man’s logic. The intellect is more 
indebted to the love of truth than its wor- 
shippers generally suppose, and any aids 
which the understanding lends the con- 
science are ever faithfully repaid. 

The fairness of Locke as adisputant, even 
in the excitement of oral controversy, 
(where it is so rarely exemplified), is noticed 
by Le Clerc. ‘He accommodated himself 
to the level of the most moderate under- 
standing, and in disputing with them, hid 
not diminish the force of their arguments 
against himself, although they were not well’ 
expressed by those who had used them ;’ a 
scrupulosity, which may remind one of 
Charles James Fox, who, it is said, some- 
times stated an opponent’s objections so 
strongly that his friends trembled lest he 
should not be able to answer them ? 

His ironical tone in controversy is often 
very amusing ; but it is seldom accompanied 
with either bitterness or sarcasm. Perhaps 
one of the severest things he ever said was 
his quiet retort on Stillingfleet, who had 
charged him with some gross blunder: ‘I 
acknowledge myself to be a mortal man, 
very liable to mistakes,—and especially in 
your lordship’s writings!’ 

As to the learning of Locke, it has, like 
that of Shakspeare, been most variously es- 
timated. While some would make him al- 
most ignorant of what his predecessors had 
written, and such a very Troglodyte in = 
taphysics that he was not properly acquaitft- 
ed even with such writers as Descartes or 
Hobbes,—others are of opinion (with Stil- 
lingfleet) that he is under vast but uncon- 
scious obligations to them. The truth lies, 
as usual, between the extreme estimates. 
To suppose that a mind so inquisitive and 
powerful as Locke’s should not have been 
tolerably conversant with the principal pro- 
ductions of philosophers, is extravagant; to 
suppose that a mind so original and inde- 
pendent should be a servile imitator, is 
equally so. If any man ever thought for 
himself, it was Locke. He avows it every- 
where, that he had faithfully endeavoured 
to trace the origin and analyse the compo- 
sition of thought in his own mind, totally 
careless what might or might not be the 
opinions of others. His whole work bears 
the marks of this; and if he has erred, it is 
in not having sufficiently and carefully ex- 
amined the opinions of others. 

The metaphysician, above almost any 
other thinker, must, to use a favourite ex- 
pression of Leibnitz, draw de son propre fond 
—from his own resources; patient excogita- 
tion must be his great instrument. Indeed, 
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all great thinkers will rather delight in this 
than in mere acquisition ; it ever has been 
and ever will be their characteristic, But 
then to be safe, such self-reliance must be 
accompanied with a careful survey of what 
has been done by others in the same field ; 
to neglect this is not only bad economy of 
time and labour, inasmuch as it is to dispense 
with the vantage-ground gained for us by 
others, but to run the risk of discovering 
what has already been discovered, and 
of propounding to the world as novelties 
what the world has long possessed. It is, 
however, of equally pernicious consequence 
in another way ; it leads an author to forget 
the prepossessions and prejudices under 
which others have been accustomed to view 
subjects he treats. His ignorancé may put 
him out of a position wisely to anticipate 
their objections and to free his own state- 
ments from apparent ambiguities. It is true 
it is difficult to say within what limits the 
one or the other quality of mind should be 
cherished ; on the one hand, the faculty of 
vigorous and independent thought may be 
fettered and repressed, and a mind original 
enough and vigorous enough for higher tasks 
may sink intoa mere littérateur, or a retailer 
of other men’s wares; on the other hand, it 
may unconsciously lapse into much the same 
thing by neglecting a survey of what other 
men’s toils have already accomplished.* 
Another striking characteristic of Locke, 
and which distinguishes him from many 
metaphysicians, is, that his power of exter- 
nal observation is almost as marked as that 
a. It was no doubt largely 
developed by that study of medicine, for 
which he was so eminently fitted, and in 
which he so much excelled ; but not by that 
only. His extensive travels, his busy public 
life, his practical habits, must have kept this 
talent in continual exercise, and more than 
counterpoised any undue tendency to what 
is apt to be the vice of great intellectual 
philosophers—excess of abstraction. Hence, 


* Among the many passages in which Locke asserts 
his independence of authority, one of the most remark- 
able is that in which he replies to Stillingfleet’s implied 
charge of plagiarism from Descartes:—‘ It is hard to 
avoid thinking that your lordship means that I bor- 
rowed from him my notions concerning Certainty. And 
your lordship is so great a man, and every way so far 
above my meanness, that it cannot be supposed that 
your lordship intended this for anything but a commen- 
dation of me to the world as the scholar of so great a 
master. But though I must always acknowledge to that 
justly-admired gentleman the great obligation of my 
first deliverance from the unintelligible way of talking 
of the philosophy in use in the schools in his time, yet I 
am so far from entitling his writings to any of the errors 
or imperfections which are to be found in my Essay, as 
deriving their origin from him, that I must own to your 
lordship that they were spun barely out of my own 
thoughts, reflecting as well as I could, on my own mind, 
and the ideas I had there; and were not, that I know, 
derived from any other original.’ (Locke's Works, vol. 
ili. pp. 48,49. 8vo. London.) 





too, as has frequently been observed, his 
great work is written in the style of one 
who had evidently seen much of life; it 
speaks the dialect of the world; it is 
familiar and colloquial beyond that of any 
other great work of any other philospher in 
any age. A similar tact for observation is 
evinced in this work in a more direct way ; 
it not only analyses the mental phenomena 
of man in general, but perpetually shows 
that the author has had a watchful and ob- 
servant eye on the diversities of intellectual 
character which have come in his way,— 
that he has not only studied man, but men. 
In this shrewd and vigilant inspection both 
of general humanity and of individual char- 
acter, he has some resemblance at once to 
Aristotle and Socrates. A little volume of 
weighty maxims of conduct, founded on ob- 
servation of man and the world might be 
easily compiled from his writings ; many of 
which would do nodiscredit to Bacon’s ‘ Es- 
says,’ or Pascal’s ‘Thoughts.’ One of his 
practical maxims must no doubt have been 
tolerably impressed on his own memory by 
the necessity of acting upon it, in that wary 
walking which all his early life required, es- 
pecially under the espionage of his ‘ friend,’ 
Dr. John Fell; ‘Do not hear yourself say to 
another, what you would not have another 
hear from him.’ Another well worth re- 
membering is: ‘ Let your will lead whither 
necessity would drive, and you will always 
preserve your liberty.’ 

The union of comprehensiveness and 
sagacity in Locke is strikingly displayed in 
the variety of the subjects which employed 
his mind, and the success, notwithstanding, 
with which he treated them. On all the 
chief topics of importance agitated in his 
day he has left us his thoughts; on Reli- 
gious Toleration, on Civil Government, on 
Education, on several questions of Econom- 
ical science, a science then in its cradle,— 
and on all those varied subjects, he has 
advanced the boundary line of human 
knowledge, extricated some principles before 
unknown, approximated more nearly to 
truth in the statement of some which were 
disputed, and dispelled many pernicious and 
formidable errors, 

The study of medicine, to which he had 
been early destined, formed, as Stewart says, 
no bad preparation for his future meta- 
physical career. It continued throughout 
life a favourite pursuit. That he had ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of the science, 
may well be inferred from the compliments 
of the eminent Sydenham, who dedicated to 
him his great work on the History and Oure 
of Acute Diseases. 

The observation of Dugal Stewart, above 
referred to, is worth citing: ‘No science 
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could have been chosen more happily cal- 
culated than medicine to prepare such a 
mind as that of Locke for the prosecution 
of those speculations which have immor- 
talised his name; the complicated, and 
fugitive, and often equivocal phenomena of 
disease requiring in the observer a far greater 
portion of discriminating sagacity than those 
of physics properly so called.’ 

Indeed, such is the alliance between the 
habitudes of mind in both departments of 
thought that we are almost inclined to say 
that every physician ought also to be a 
metaphysician. Sure we are, at all events, 
that a sound course of early study in intel- 
lectual philosophy—a careful analysis of the 
evanescent and subtle phenomena of mind 
—must prove of admirable service to him 
who would succeed in what is confessedly 
the most difficult of all the sciences of ob- 
servation; and we think the history of 
many of the most eminent physicians would 
go to sustain this assertion. Certainly, in 
the medical philosophers we have had the 
pleasure of knowing, we have observed a 
marked amplitude and expansion in the 
views of their profession when they have 
enjoyed such early training. We are now 
speaking, of course, simply of the discipline 
of these pursuits on the habits of thought; 
but such is the intimate connexion of the 
two parts of our nature, that a knowledge 
of the anatomy of mind becomes almost as 
necessary to the physician as a knowledge 
of that of the body. 

The understanding of Locke was, like that 
of so many eminent Englishmen, peculiarly 
practical, as the subjects to which he turned 
his attention sufficientiy show. As com- 
pared with some minds of far greater har- 
mony and variety of powers, he appears 
decidedly deficient; almost, we might say, 
truncated. The intellect absorbed to itself 
some of his other faculties; so that they 
either appear shrunk, like muscles not used, 
or they must have been originally feeble in 
comparison. 

To all the forms of the Beautiful, for 
example, and all the fine arts, he seems to 
have been almost insensible. Plato is full 
of poetry; Aristotle could at least criticise 
it profoundly; Bacon is almost Shakspeare 
in a philosophic garb, so resplendent is his 
imagination, and so versatile his genius. It 
is curious that there is hardly a passing 
remark in all Locke’s great work on any of 
the «sthetical or emotional characteristics 
of humanity: so that, for anything that 
appears, men might have nothing of the 
kind in their composition. As for poetry, 
it is true that at the close of the seventeenth 
century, and for many a long day after, 
English poetry was at a miserably low ebb; 
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yet it would not be easy to find a mind at 
all approaching Locke’s in general power, 
equally enamoured with Blackmore’s dull 
strains; of whom he says in one of his 
letters, ‘His vein of poetry is what every- 
body must allow him to have an extraor- 
dinary talent in.’ But the mode in which 
he cashiers the whole ‘Sacred Nine,’ in his 
Treatise on Education, and recommends the 
early suppression in a youth of any danger- 
ous propensities for their company, most 
clearly shows the traits of character we are 
now illustrating. After speaking against the 
practice of making boys write Latin verses 
(which truly do not often evince or cherish 
any dangerous excess in the poetic faculty), 
he says: ‘I have much more, and of more 
weight, against their making verses of any 
sort ;? for if a youth ‘has no genius to 
poetry, it is the most unreasonable thing in 
the world to torment him and waste his 
time about that which can never succeed ; 
and if he have a poetic vein, it is to me the 
strangest thing in the world that the father 
should desire or suffer it to be cherished or 
improved. Methinks the parents should 
labour to have it stifled and suppressed us 
much as may be!’ There is much more to 
the same purpose. ‘It is very seldom seen,’ 
he adds, ‘that any one discovers mines of 
gold or silver in Parnassus. It is a pleasant 
air, but a barren soil.’ 

With such insensibility to the beautiful, 
and such strong ‘utilitarian’ bias, we need 
not wonder that he desires, in his Treatise 
on Education, that every young gentleman 
should not only have every incipient symptom 
of poetry nipped in the bud, but should be 
sedulously instructed in some trade or handi- 
craft even though he might never be com- 
pelled to practise it. The elder Osbaldistone, 
in Rob Roy, might have served for his 


‘model; and no doubt Locke would have 


sympathised in all the horror of that worthy 
merchant, when the unlucky ‘Ode to the 
Memory of the Black Prince’ dropped out 
of his son’s Commonplace Book in which 
were entered the jumble of meroranda 
respecting ‘barils and barricants—Corn- 
debentures—Gentish—Titlings and Lubfish.’ 
—'“To the Memory of Edward the Black 
Prince.” What's all this? Verses! By 
Heaven, Frank, you are a greater blockhead 
than I supposed you!’ 

Yet it cannot be said that this insen- 
sibility to the beautiful is the result of any 
deficiency of imagination. That faculty in 
Locke is active enough perpetually to supply 
him with apt, though generally, it is true, 
homely illustration; and sometimes with 
images of great felicity and power. Those, 
so often cited from his chapter on ‘ Reten- 
tion,’ afford examples of this ; some of them 
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are not only beautiful, but, as Sir James 
Mackintosh says, acquire pathos, as possibly 
indicating some sense of personal decay in 
the author. We may add that the very 
language has a solemn cadence, a touching 
and mourntul flow, exquisitely adapted to 
the sentiment :— 


‘ The ideas as well as children of our youth 
often die before us; and our minds represent 
to us those tombs to which we are approaching, 
where, though the brass and marble remain, 
yet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the 
imagery moulders away.... We sometimes 
find a disease quite strips the mind of all its 
ideas, and the flames of a fever in a few days 
calcine all those images to dust and confusion 
which seemed+to be as lasting as if graved in 
marble.’ 


His sense of humour and his powers of 
raillery must have been very considerable. 
Nor had he only that dry species of lo- 
gical humour (if we may use the phrase) 
which is often found in very close reason- 
ers,—where fallacies and sophisms are so 
neatly exposed, the nut cracked and the 
shell thrown away with such a self-pos- 
sessed air, or unexpected deductions so sud- 
denly evolved from trivial premises, that 
the feat often produces much of the ludi- 
crous surprise which is the proper effect of 
wit. Many of the apt anecdotes introduced 
into his philosophical works strongly show 
his sense of the ludicrous; as, for example, 
the well known one of the blind man, who 
flattered himself that at length he knew 
what was the colour of scarlet, namely, that 
it was like the sound of a trumpet ;—by 
which Locke illustrates the impossibility of 
imparting the simple ideas of any sense to 
those who are destitute of that sense. The 
story with which he ridicules Stillingfleet in 
the following passage may serve as another 
example :— 


‘To my saying that your lordship had not 
told me what Nature is, Iam told that, “ if I 
had a mind to understand you, I could not but 
see that by Nature you meant the subject of 
essential properties.” A lady asking a learned 
physician what the spleen was, received this an- 
swer, that it was the receptacle of the melan- 
choly humour. She had a mind to understand 
what the spleen was, but by this definition of it 
found herself not much enlightened; and 
therefore went on to ask what the melancholy 
humour was; and, by the doctor’s answer, 
found that the spleen and the melancholy ha- 
mour had a relation one to the other; but 
what the spleen was she knew not one jot 
better than she did before he told her any thing 
about it.’ 


But it is in his letters and journals, pub- 
lished in ‘ Lord King’s Life,’ that his latent 
powers of pleasantry are most strongly in- 
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dicated ; and perhaps two or three brief 
passages may tend to relieve the necessary 
gravity of the present article. It is thus 
he drolls on the manners of the Beotian 
folks of Cleves, ‘ who,’ he says, ‘ were the 
slowest people and fullest of ‘ delays that 
ever he met with.’ 


‘Three days were spent in finding out a 
glover ; tor, though I can walk all the town 
over in less than an hour, yet their shops are 
so contrived as if they designed to conceal, 
not to expose, their wares; and though you 
may think it strange, yet, methinks, it is very 
well done, and ’tis a becoming modesty to con- 
ceal that which they have reason enough to be 
ashamed of. But to proceed: the next two 
days were spent in drawing them on; the 
right hand glove (or, as they call them here, 
hand-shoe), Thursday, and the left hand, Fri- 
day ; and I'll promise you this was two good 
days’ work, and little enough to bring them to 
fit my hands and consent to be fellows, which, 
after all, they are so far from, that when they 
are on, I am always afraid my hands should go 
to cuffs one with another. they so disagree. 
Saturday we concluded on the price, computed 
and changed our money ; for it requires a 
great deal of arithmetic and a great deal of 
brass to pay twenty-eight stivers and seven 
doits ; but, Heaven be thanked, they are all 
well fitted with counters for reckoning; for 
their money is good for nothing else, and I am 
poor here with my pockets full of it. I won- 
dered at first why the market-people brought 
their wares in little carts, drawn by one horse, 
till found it necessary to carry home the price 
of them ; for a horse-load of turnips would be 
two horse-loads of money. <A pair of shoes 
cannot be got under half-a-year ; I lately saw 
the cow killed out of whose hide I hope to have 
my next pair; and the first thing after they 
are married here, is, to bespeak the child’s 
coat,’ * 

Not less ludicrous is his description of a 
dinner at a monastery of Franciscan friars. 
Part of it is follows :— 


‘We were all very quiet, and, after some 
silence, in marched a solemn procession of 
peas-porridge, every one his dish. I could not 
tell by the looks what it was, till, putting my 
spoon in for discovery, some few peas in the 
bottom peeped up. Ihad pity on them, and 
was willing enough to spare them, but was 
forced, by good manners, though against my 
nature and appetite, to destroy some of them ; 
so on I fell. All this while not a word; I 
could not tell whether to impute the silence to 
the eagerness of their stomachs, which allowed 
their mouths no other employment but to fill 
them, or any other reason; I was confident it 
was not in admiration of their late music. At 
last, the oracle of the place spoke, and told 
them he gave them leave to speak to entertain 
me. I returned my compliment, and then to 
discourse we went, helter skelter, as hard as our 
bad Latin and worse pronunciation on cach 


* Lord King’s Life of Locke, 4to., pp. 16, 17. 
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side would let us ; but no matter, we cared not 
for Priscian, whose head suffered that day not 
a little. However, this saved me from the 
eas-pottage, and the peas-pottage from me; 
‘or now I had something else todo. Our next 
course was, every one his act of fish, and but- 
ter to boot ; but whether it were intended for 
fresh or salt fish I cannot tell, and I believe it 
is a question as hard as any Thomas ever dis- 
puted. . . . . The Prior had upon the 
table by him a little bell, which he rang when 
he wanted any thing, and those that waited 
never brought him any thing, or took away, 
but they bowed with much reverence, and 
kissed the table. ‘ . The first that 
kissed the table did it so leisurely, that I 
thought he had held his head there that the 
Prior, during our silence might have wrote 
something on his bald crown, and made it sink 
that way into his understanding.’ * 


He thus concludes a most interesting let- 
ter to Mr. Cudworth, in India, to whom, 
though a stranger, he says he writes with 
freedom, as the brother of the Lady (Mash- 
am) in whose society he found so much hap- 
piness at Oates. After requesting information 
on a variety of subjects, he makes distance 
an additional apology for abridging ceremo- 
ny in scraping acquaintance :—‘ If, at this 
distance, we should set out, according to the 
forms of ceremony, our correspondence 
would proceed with a more grave and so- 
lemn pace than the treaties of princes; and 
we mnust spend some years in the very pre- 
liminaries. He that, in his first address, 
should only put off his hat, and make a leg, 
and say, “ Your servant,” to aman at the 
other end of the world, may, if the winds 
set right, and the ships come home safe, and 
bring back the return of his compliment, 
may, I say, in two or three years, perhaps, 
attain to something that looks like the be- 
ginning of an acquaintance; and, by the 
next jubilee, there may be hopes of some 
conversation between them. Sir, you see 
what ablunt fellow your sister has recom- 
mended to you; as far removed from the 
ceremonies of the Eastern people you are 
amongst, as from their own country; but 
one that with great truth and sincerity, &c., 
&e.’t 

The style of Locke is, like himself, 
plain, homely, business-like, practical ; de- 
void, it is true, of much grace or elegance, 
and often copious to diffuseness, but perpe- 
tually lighted up with vivacious illustration, 
which tends to keep the attention of the 
reader alive. Considering the condition of 
the language when he wrote, (just feeling 
its way to the elegance of diction and con- 
struction at which it arrived in Addison’s 
time,) Locke’s is a very favourable specimen 

* Lord King’s Life of Locke, 4to., p, 22. 
+ Ibid, p. 250. 
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of English style, and, assuredly, carries 
away the palm from that of any preceding 
philosophical writer. It is true, indeed, he 
cannot make pretensions to that peculiar 
nettete—we know not by what other name 
to call it—by which the French philosophic 
writers have been distinguished from the 
time of Descartes and Pascal to that of Cou- 
sin; exhibiting an admirable combination 
of clearness, beauty, and simplicity, to which, 
though we may flatter ourselves that our 
countrymen have not been inferior in depth 
or comprehensiveness, English philosophers 
cannot make equal pretensions. If our lan- 
guage, as nobody disputes, is superior to the 
French for all purposes of poetry, compen- 
sation seems to be made by the more exact 
adaptation of the latter to the purposes of 
philosophical exposition; or, if it be not so, 
why, at all events, their writers have the 
more merit in having learned how to use 
their instrument with greater grace than 
we have ours. The elegance which we 
have reserved for the belles lettres—for such 
books as Addison’s Essays and Cowper’s 
Letters—French writers have to a consider- 
able extent diffused over philosophy. No 
doubt the perspicuity , as well as grace, 
which distinguish these writers is owing, 
in a great degree, to the same characteristic 
which gives the former quality, though with 
a less infusion of the latter, to our own 
Locke; and that is, an impatience of saying 
anything which the mind does not sharply 
define to itself. There isa constant temp- 
tation to metaphysicians, above all other 
classes of writers, to rest content with less 
than the utmost attainable definiteness of 
expression, often excusable from the subtle- 
ty of really legitimate topics of speculation. 
How inevitable then must be the obscurity 
when the topics transcend all the powers of 
the human intellect! No wonder that, in 
that case—and how frequent has it been 
of late years!—language becomes a gibber- 
ish, which serves only to veil ignorance in 
the depth of no meaning. Neither the 
French, nor any other language, can express 
clear notions on subjects on which men can 
have no clear conceptions, or convey & 
meaning when there is no meaning to con- 
vey. Probably M. Cousin has done as much 
as could be done by mortal expositor to 
make the German enigmas of the ‘uncondi- 
tioned’ intelligible; yet we must freely ac- 
knowledge that even the French breaks 
down there, and breaks down even with 
him. The same may be said of our country- 
man Mr.J.D. Morell’s strenuous effort to 
translate the same obscurities, wherein he 
has been further aided—and yet often to lit- 
tle purpose—with the reflected light of M. 
|Cousin’s ‘Cours de Philosophie.’ But how 
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different is the spectacle when we turn from 
M. Cousin lecturing on Schelling or Hegel to 
M. Cousin lecturing on Locke! Here we can 
say of him just as we say of the great author 
on whom he comments, that even when we 
do not agree with him, we yet clearly un- 
derstand him. We often think he fails to 
do Locke justice—that he often exaggerates 
his errors—that he often misconceives him 
—that, in his eagerness to father on him the 
dogmas of the sensational school, he has 
been betrayed into serious error; but still, 
as in Locke, or Descartes, each single state- 
ment is delightfully transparent, requiring 
active and intelligent thought, indeed, in the 
reader, but never leaving the mind in an utter 
maze of bewilderment as to whether you 
agree or disagree; or with this sole, but in- 
timate conviction—that you clearly under- 
stand that you do not understand ! 

The moral excellences of Locke are so 
intimately connected with his intellectual, 
and give and take so much colour from 
them, that it is not very possible, as in the 
analysis of other characters, readily to sepa- 
rate them. His love of truth, for example, 
was equally a sentiment of the heart and an 
intellectual appetency. Something like it 
may be said of his prudence, which, in him, 
was both a virtue and an instinct, and was 
so enormously developed that it deserves a 
distinct mention. 

The possession of this quality might be 
inferred both from the practical and cautious 
character of his understanding, and from the 
coldness of his temperament. But it is a 
quality rarely developed so early, or so 
uniformly displayed, asin him. Still less is 
it capable of being combined with such 
entire independence of mind. Hardly ever, 
we believe, did man so earnestly and sturdily 
pursue his own path, and yet so rarely 
traverse that of others. Prudence in him 
amounted to a kind of instinct—we may 
almost say, with M. Cousin, ‘ Locke était né 
sage en quelque sorte; on peut dire qu'il y 
avait en lui quelque chose de Socrate ou au 
moins de Franklin.’ When, in 1684, the 
tyrannical court wished for his expulsion 
from the university, gave orders to the ser- 
vile Bishop Fell to find an occasion against 
him, if possible, and commanded that his 
words and actions should be narrowly 
watched for this purpose, the too pliant and 
treacherous tool gives his ‘friend’ this testi- 
mony in his reply to Sunderland’s-applica- 
tion :—‘ Mr. Locke being, as your Lordship 
is truly informed, a person who was much 
trusted by the late Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
who is suspected to be ill-affected to the 
Government, I have for divers years had an 
eye upon him; but so close has his guard 
been on himself, that after several strict 
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inquiries, I may confidently affirm there is 
not any one in the college, however familiar 
with him, who has heard him speak a word 
either against, or so much as concerning the 
Government; and although very frequently, 
both in public and in private, discourses 
have been purposely introduced, to the dis- 
paragement of his master, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, his party, and designs, he 
could never be provoked to take any notice, 
or discover in word or look the least con- 
cern; so that I believe there is not in the 
world such a master of taciturnity and pas- 
sion.’ 

His friends, we are told, in all sorts of 
affairs, repaired to him as to an oracle; 
which we may well believe, when we, learn 
that Lord Ashley applied to him, though a 
bachelor, to choose a wife for his son (a task 
which Locke happily accomplished), and 
that his sick friends took his prescriptions, 
though there are few things people like less 
than an amateur doctor. Involved, in the 
course of his life, in many perplexing and 
even dangerous situations, and often brought 
into contact with very queer political asso- 
ciates, he appears never to have compro- 
mised his safety, nor forfeited his integrity. 
In early life, indeed, we are told that he was 
characterised by a trait which, of all, is the 
most inconsistent with prudence—he was 
rather choleric ; but we are also told that he 
had taken immense pains to put down this 
propensity ; and we may well believe that 
he was successful, since we are assured he 
was so anxious for its subjugation, that he 
was never so angry with another as he 
always was with himself for having been 
angry. 

The sturdy independence and rectitude of 
his character were worthy accompaniments 
of his firm and truth-loving intellect. Ar- 
dently attached to the principles of true 
patriotism and true liberty, he showed on 
every occasion a consistent adherence to 
them; familiar, in early life, with the specta- 
cle of boundless political profligacy, brought 
into close relations with men of no very 
scrupulous political consciences, and enjoying 
considerable opportunities of benefiting him- 
self during the reign of William, no shadow 
of a stain rests either on his private or his 
public conduct; no corrupt ends or mean 
compliances can be charged upon him. 
When his asthma rendered him incapable of 
Sully discharging his public duties, he re- 
signed his seat at the Board of Trade, in 
spite of the earnest entreaties of the Chan- 
cellor. Similar reasons induced him to 
decline another and seemingly more lucrative 
appointment, urged on him by the King 
himself, who hinted that he could receive 
the emoluments, and leave the duties to be 
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partly discharged by deputy. Locke said 
he could not find it consistent with his 
conscience to retain public money for public 
duties which he was unable to perform. 

Stewart speaks of a certain austerity of 
character in Locke, and attributes it to his 
puritanical education. It is hardly worth 
while to investigate the cause of a very pro- 
blematical trait. He founds the charge, in- 
deed, on two on three unwisely rigorous pre- 
cepts in the treatise on Education: but the 
general tone of that treatise is full of a gen- 
uine spirit of humanity, and especially con- 
demns the then prevalent ‘discipline of 
stripes,’ to use Hallam’s expression. As re- 
gards the above impression,(not certainly con- 
tined to Stewart) it seems to have arisen prin- 
cipally from the evident want of enthusiasm 
in Locke’s temperament,—he was never 
married, never, as far as we know, even in 
love,—from his perpetual ‘ utilitarian ’ bias, 
his utter insensibility to every thing that 
was not practical, and probably from the 
precision and formality with which his trans- 
action of all business was marked. But 
Le Clere bears witness that his social char- 
acter was delightful; his pleasantry abund- 
ant, but never offensive, and he gives one 
trait which we are confident never yet be- 
longed to a morose man, he so hated solitude, 
that when not hard at study, he always 
sought company, though it were that of a 
child. ‘ He liked exercise, but the complaint 
on his chest not allowing him to walk much, 
he used to ride after dinner ; when he could 
no longer bear the motion of a horse, he used 
to go out in a wheel chaise; and he always 
wished for a companion, even if it were 
only a child, for he felt pleasure in talking 
with well-bred children. That he wanted 
not a feeling heart, his habitual, though as 
might be expected in him, wisely dispensed 
and thoroughly considered charities, bore 
witness. It is impossible to have a doubt 
about the nobility and generosity of his dis- 
position, after reading that remarkable letter 
in which he accepts Newton’s confessions of 
having deeply wronged him. Itis hard to say 
in that correspondence (we can but referthe 
reader to it) which of the two appears the 
more magnanimous. 

Let us also listen to a few traits given by 
Le Clere. 
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‘He considered civility not only as something 
agreeable and proper to gain people’s hearts, 
but as a duty of Christianity which — to be 
more insisted on than it commonly . 
His conversation was very sapeaulie ‘to all sorts 
of people, and even to ladies; and nobody was 
better received than he was among people of 
the highest rank. . . Those who courted 
the acquaintance of Mr. Locke, to collect what 
might be learned from a man of his under- 
standing, and who approached him with respect, 
were surprised to find in him not only the man- 
ners of a well-bred man, but also all the atten- 
tion which they could expect. é He 
was very charitable to the poor, provided they 
were not the idle or the profligate, who did not 
frequent any church, or who spent their Sundays 
in an alehouse. He felt, above all, compassion 
for those who, after having worked hard in 
their youth, sunk into poverty in their old age. 
He said that it was not sufficient to keep them 
from starving, but that they ought to be ena- 
bled to live with some comfort. He sought op- 
portunities of doing good to deserving objects ; 
and often in his walks he visited the poor of the 
neighbourhood, and gave them the wherewithal 
to relieve their wants, or to buy the medicines 
which he prescribed for them if they were sick, 
and had no medical aid. 

‘He did not like any thing to be wasted ; 
which was, in his opinion, losing the treasure of 
which God has made us the economists. He 
himself was very regular, and kept exact ac- 
counts of every thing. “ He was kind 
to his servants, and showed them with gentle- 
ness how he wished to be served. He not only 
kept strictly a secret which had been confided 
to him, but he never mentioned anything which 
could prove injurious, although he had not been 
enjoined secresy ; nor could he ever wrong a 
friend by any sort of indiscretion or inadver- 
tency.’ 


It really seems impossible to imagine 4 so- 
cial character more free from the imputed 
defect, nor a better exemplification of the 
fact that it is possible to combine an innocent 
cheerfulness with the gravity of philosophy ; 
severely regulated habits, and complete con- 
trol over mere passion and enthusiasm, with 
ready sympathy for allthat really claimed 
it. 


[We have here copied the first 20 pages 
of the original. Theremaining 52 pages are 
elaborately controversial, and not of so much 
interest.—Living Age.] 





CurnesE Justice.—The Chinese judges, to 
deter the people from committing crimes, used 
to put the body of the party killed or murdered 
in a coffin, in the house of the murderer, till he 
compounds with the friends. This I saw prac- 
ticed upon Emanuel de Aranjoat Macao, because 
@ servant of his, being a black of Mangiar Mas- 


sen had killed a Chinese, who provoked him by 
striking him over the face with a frog, which 
is a thing they hate. And though Aranjo had 
killed the black and offered to pay a thousand 
Tayes, yet he could not prevail with the kin- 
dred to consent that the dead body should be 
taken out of his house.— Gemelli Careri. 
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From the Westminster Review. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY AND HIS WORKS. 


1. Autobiographic Sketches, Vols. I. and I. 
James Hogg, 1853-4. 

2. Logic of Political Economy. W. Black- 
wood and Sons, 1844. 

8. Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 
and Suspiria de Profundis, with portrait ; 
Biographical Essays; Miscellaneous Es- 
says; The Caesars; Life and Manners ; 
Literary Reminiscences, 2 vols.; Narrative 
and Miscellaneous Papers, 2 vols.; Essays 
on the Poets, &c., 1 vol.; Historical and 
Critical Essays, 2 vols.; Letters toa Young 
Man, &c.; Philosophical Writers, &c., 2 vols., 
1852-4. Ticknor, Reed and Fields, Boston, 
U.S. 


Ir is now some years since the all-powerful 
Sydney Smith was startled from complacent 
belief in his own infallibility by a young un- 
known American traveller: “* We, on our 
side the Atlantic, often venture to revise 
your criticisms, and rejudge your judg- 
ments,’—was the astounding assertion of 
one who is now among the leaders of his 
country’s senate. No wonder the great re- 
viewer looked down with scorn upon the 
Yankee youth!—no wonder his admiring 
circle of dilettanti Whigs stood aghast at 
the audacity of the speaker, and the strange- 
ness of the remark ! 

Times have changed since then; and now, 
even Sydney Smith would be fain to admit 
that among the many tests of the permanent 
merit of an English work, none, perhaps, is 
sounder than the judgment of an American 
public. 

In literature, as in everything else, the 
value of the criticism varies directly with 
the impartiality of the critic; and, there- 
fore, of all criticisms, is the verdict of pos- 
terity most valuable and just. Hardly in- 
ferior than will be the opinion of a nation, 
which, while speaking the same language as 
ourselves, is removed by space, as is pos- 
terity by time, from the jealousies and 
fashions of the English world of letters; 
which, like posterity, can have no interest 
to serve by an injudicious praise of one 
author, nor malice to gratify by an indis- 
criminate censure of another, and which, for 
the most part, judging fairly and dispassion- 
ately of the current literature of England, 
will in general but anticipate the sentence 
of future ages. Of this fact the English 
public is becoming gradually aware. It 
cannot but remember that Carlyle was 
recognised in America long before England 
had perceived his genius and his strength. 
It knows how the most graceful “ vers de 
société” in the language lay forgotten among 
musty periodicals and reviews, till America 
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had collected the poems of Mackworth Praed. 
It was America who first collected and re- 
printed the admirable miscellanies of James 
Martineau; and it was America who first 
republished the vagrant articies of the 
“ English Opium-Eater.” 

The name of Thomas De Quincey is doubt- 
less well known to all our readers. His 
writings (except, indeed, his celebrated chef- 
d’euvre) are, we suspect, known to very few 
of them. Of course this chiefly arises from 
the fact that ‘ Blackwood,” and other maga- 
zines, have for many years monopolized his 
literary talent, and that few, if any, of his 
later productions were ever printed in 4 
separate form. And yet we cannot but 
wonder that more curiosity has not been 
excited among the reading world about a 
man whose lite presents so strange a psycho- 
logical study, and whose writings are filled 
with passages of a power and beauty which 
have never been surpassed by any other 
prose writer of the age. Of the peouliar 
charm of Mr. De Quincey’s style, we shall 
dwell at large hereafter. Our first duty 
must be to sketch the life and character of 
the man himself. That this is a task of no 
little delicacy, while Mr. De Quincey is still 
at Edinburgh, and still contributing to 
“Tait’s Magazine,” or “ Hogg’s Instructor,” 
we are well aware. But, on the other hand, 
in reviewing an autobiography, we must, 
perforce,. criticise the autobiographer, es- 
pecially when his life contains a lesson and 
a warning which are not less instructive 
than the narrative of that life is fascinating. 
Two things moreover we will readily 
promise. We will judge Mr. De Quincey 
by his own writings, deliberately given to 
the public, and not by vulgar gossip or 
doubtful anecdote; and we will spare him 
far more than he has ever spared himself or 
others. 

The mere outward eventsof Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s life, though the least important part of 
it, are not without their interest—an inter- 
est increased by the graphic power of his 
descriptions, and his subtie analysis of the 
feelings which particular scenes called forth. 

Before the publication of the English se- 
ries of “ Autobiographic Sketches” is com- 
pleted, we are still often obliged to refer to 
some four volumes of the American reprint. 
The “ Literary Reminiscences” gives us an 
account of his intercourse with many of 
those great authors of twenty years ago, of 
whom he is now almost the only living re- 
presentative. The ‘“ Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater,” and the “ Suspiria de 
Profundis,” tell us of an existence almost, 
we would hope, unequalled in its horror :— 
they show us a character endowed with 
many noble gifts, and an intellect at once 
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powerful and acute, and they show us intel- 
lect and character distorted by one fatal in- 
fluence. In the fourth volume, “ Life and 
Manners,” we have isolated passages in the 
author’s Jife—scenes of which he has been 
the witness—narratives which have made 
deep impression upon his mind. 


“Were I,” says Mr. De Quincey, “ to return 
thanks to Providence for all the separate bles- 
sings of my early situation, I would single out 
these four as worthy of special commemora- 
tion : that I lived ina rustic solitude ; that 
this solitude was in England; that my infant 
feelings were moulded by the gentlest of sis- 
ters; finally, that I and they were dutiful and 
loving members of a pure, holy, and magnifi- 
cent Church.” 


Such were the circumstances of his early 
childhood. Educated with young sisters, 
and in a secluded suburb of Manchester,— 
of a temperament already morbidly sensi- 
tive, and with faculties sadly too preco- 
civus,—the boy of six years old received in 
the death of a favourite sister a shock from 
which, perhaps, he never entirely recovered. 
The rude nature of an elder brother, the 
hatred of an old family servant, the compan- 
ionship of two poor idiot-girls—all these, 
too, threw a shadow over him, and, destroy- 
ing the fresh healthiness of boyhood, left 
him to feed upon his own wild fancies and 
sad thoughts. Much of his existence was 
“a dream within a dream.” He had an 
island kingdom of “ Gombroon,” just as 
Hartley Coleridge held sway over “ Ejuxria,” 
—unlike Hartley Coleridge, that his imagin- 
ings took the form of responsibilities and 
duties weighing heavily upon him,—not of 
a sovereignty and pomp that redeemed the 
dull realities of life. 

In his twelfth year he went to a public 
school at Bath; and here, again, the peace- 
loving and meditative boy finds that to con- 
tend with somebody was still his fate. The 
chief trouble of these school-days was that 
he wrote his Latin verses too well, and the 
praises of his master could not compensate 
for the envious hatred of his schoolfellows. 
But after some three years spent here, and 
at a smaller school at Winkfield, Mr. De 
Quincey bade farewell for a time to the 
griefs of boyhood, and “stepped ankle-deep 
into the world.” Among the friends of his 
own age to whom he was most attached was 
Lord Westport, the eldest son of Lord Alta- 
mont (afterwards Marquis of Sligo). Under 
the chaperonage of this sprig of Irish aris- 
tocracy he visited Ireland in the spring of 
1800. Here he was fortunate enongh to 
witness a ceremony of much splendour in 
itself, but of an import so deep and laden 
with such grave results that the outward 
show was the least part of its interest, alike 
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for actor and spectator. It was the last 
meeting of the Irish House of Lords, when 
the “ Union Bill” had received the royal 
assent, and when, for the last time, the old 
Parliament House at Dublin should be filled 
with the old legislative Council of the Na- 
tion. It was a striking sight, and the reflee- 
tions to which it gave birth were years af- 
terwards well described by the English boy 
who beheld it. 

We must pass hastily by the adventures 
and incidents that crowd these years (1800-2) 
of Mr. De Quincey’s life. There are sketches 
of the great people whom he met; accounts 
of an interview with the king, and a ball at 
Frogmore ; an episode of touching beauty, 
about a younger brother: a visit to Lord 
Carbery’s ; and all this, perhaps of slight 
moment in itself, is interwoven. with noble 
thought and gorgeous sentiment, till the tis- 
sue, that would at first sight appear so poor 
and threadbare, glows with the warmest 
and the richest hues. 

We now approach the most important 
event in our author’s history,—an event 
which, though at the time hardly marked, 
was the pivot whereon the remainder of his 
life should turn, which should steal away 
his happiness, but leave him fame instead. 
There is only one year, or thereabouts, from 
Mr. De Quincey’s return from Ireland to 
the time when he first yielded to the fasci- 
nation of opium: but this year was memor- 
able. Mr. De Quincey had been placed un- 
der the charge of a tutor for whom he felt 
the profound contempt that a clever boy 
always feels for a pompous pedant. He in- 
sisted on being at once sent to the Univer- 
sity; his guardians refused ; so at last taking 
the matter into his own hands, he got out 
by night from his tutor’s house, and, having 
resigned his trunk to the tender mercies of 
a carrier, “set off on foot, carrying a small 
parcel with some articles of dress under his 
arm: asmall English poet in one pocket, 
and a small duodecimo volume, containing 
about nine plays of Euripides, in the other.” 
He now commenced a solitary walking-tour 
through Wales; at one time lodging for 
weeks together at a farm-house; at another 
time subsisting ‘“‘on blackberries, hips and 
haws, or on the casual hospitalities which I 
now and then received in return for such 
little services as I had an opportunity of 
rendering. Sometimes I wrote letters of 
business for cottagers, who happened to 
have relations in Liverpool or London; more 
often I wrote love letters to their sweet- 
hearts for young women who had lived as 
servants in Shrewsbury, or other towns on 
the English border.” From Wales he moves 
to London; and here for upwards of sixteen 
weeks he tells us that he suffered “the phy- 
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sical anguish of hunger in various degrees 
of intensity; but as bitter, perhaps, as any 
human being can have suffered who has 
survived it.” Finally; indeed, chiefly by 
the assistance of Lord Westport, he gave 
up this nomad life, and soon afterwards 
gained his old wish for a University career : 
but the trials and horrors of these four 
months must have told fearfully upon his 
delicate constitution. 

In no other chapter of his life do we trace 
more clearly the noble character which the 
“English Opium-Eater” originally pos- 
sessed. We see the independence of the 
proud and sensitive school-boy ; the patience 
with which the voluntary outcast endured 
these self-inflicted torments rather than 
humble himself to a pedagogue, or tolerate 
the injustice of a guardian; above all, we 
see the sympathy which he showed toward 
those whose physical sufferings—hardly less 
intolerable than his own—were aggravated 
a thousand fold by the sense of shame and 
degradation. Among the many readers of 
Mr. De Quincey’s ‘ Confessions,” there is 
probably none on whom the story of poor 
Ann has not left an indelible impression. 
Mrs. Gaskell, in her beautiful novel of 
“Ruth,” has taught the cold and Puritanic 
world how much of good there may be even 
among the most despised and sinful; but the 
fiction of “ Ruth” grows pale by the side of 
the true story of that houseless wanderer 
of the London streets. How touching are 
these expressions from the English author 
to this poor girl—when time and chance 
had severed them, and he could never render 
service to her, who, wretched as she was, 
had still been his benefactress and friend: 
—‘T sought her,” he writes, “in hope: so 
it was for years: now I should fear to see 
her!—and her cough, which grieved me 
when I parted from her, is now my consola- 
tion. I now wish to see her no more, but 
think of her more gladly as one long since 
laid in the grave; in the grave, I would 
hope, of a Magdalen.” 

It was in the autumn of 1804 that Mr. De 
Quincey was first inoculated with the taste 
for opium. He had been suffering from 
rheumatic pains in the face and head; a 
College acquaintance, whom he accidentally 
met, (on such accidents how often do con- 
sequences the most momentous hang!) re- 
commended opium; he entered an unknown 
druggist’s shop, and, like Thalaba in the 
witches’ lair, wound about himself the first 
threads of a coil which it should tax his 
utmost efforts to shake off. From this time 
the outward events of his life are only in- 
teresting as they modify and control his in- 
ternal experiences and suffering: and it is 
upon these last that the attention must now 
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be concentrated. For many years the 
**Opium-Eater” lived in the Lake districts 
of Westmoreland, the friend of Wordsworth 
and Southey; and finally settled down 
among the “ Blackwood” clique at Edin- 
burgh, with Wilson, Alison, and Aytoun, as 
his colleagues and allies. Those of our 
readers who may desire to know something 
more of Mr. De Quincey’s present mode 
of life, we would refer to Mr. Gilfillan’s 
“ Literary Portraits.” They may there read 
how his neckcloth is fastened, and what is 
his style of conversation (with Mr. Gilfillan) ! 
They may there, too, we may add, en passant, 
learn to acquire a happy flow of tumid 
eloquence, and a very desirable command of 
most incongruous imagery.* 

The most marked peculiarity of Mr. De 
Quincey’s character—a peculiarity which 
first induced, and was then exaggerated by, 
the constant use. of opium—is his extreme 
sensibility. In itself perhaps a blessing, yet 
is this sensibility the most dangerous gift 
the gods can give to man. Piquing himself 
on his refinement, the man of sensibility will 
too often drink the deepest of the cup of 
dissipation. Shrinking from contact with 
the vulgar world, he is constantly craving 
for that world’s admiration and sympathy, 
and will readily offer up to it the most sacred 
of his emotions, if the incense of praise do 
but rise around the sacrifice. He is— 


“ Now yearning for a world’s wide brother- 
hood, 
Now counting failings of his best friend 
crimes.’’t 

Such has been the influence of this exquisite 
sensibility upon Thomas De Quincey. If it 
has prompted him to acts of generosity like 
that mentioned by Cottlein his reminiscences 
of Coleridge—it has also made him so bitterly 
unjust to Wordsworth, and so forgetful of 
his unnumbered kindnesses, and his reverend 
old age, that his best friends cannot excuse 
his conduct. He first placed Wordsworth 
as an Idol, on too high a pedestal, and then 
prompted by some imagined slight to his 
most sensitive vanity, he turned Iconoclast, 
and filled page after page with sneer and 
innuendo. This same characteristic, which 
would, in the case of another, have made 
him so clearsighted to any want of delicacy, 
has given him such a morbid thrist for sym- 
pathy that he opens to the readers of a 
magazine the innermost recesses of his 
heart, and tells what they at least feel, that 
no stranger should ever have been told. 

* Perhaps Mr. Gilfillan’s Essay on Shelley may be read 
with still greater advantage than that on Mr. De Quincey. 
Shelley is likened to a wheel of Ezekiel’s chariot, to a 
builder of the Tower of Babel, to a peacock, to a “ play- 
ful but pensive Peri,” and to various other things and 


persons equally suggestive. 
t+ Payn’s “ Stories from Boccacio,” p. 94. 
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Again, it was this sensibility which first 
gave him the relish for the self-indulgent 
habit which was for many long years the 
bane of his existence. 

We have sometimes heard expressions of 
wonder that one of Mr. De Quincey’s char- 
acter should fall a prey to a merely sensual 
gratification. They know little, however, 
of human nature, wio do not see that this 
sensitive temperament is itself the cause of 
greatest danger. Those nerves so finely 
strung—will they not vibrate to every touch 
alike impure and holy?—Those senses so 
exquisitely formed, that a thousand trifles 
of sunset or of melody have for them a charm 
which coarser natures can never feel,—will 
they not also throb as readily at the excite- 
ment of more earthy pleasure?—That deep 
yearning for beauty or for joy—will it not 
hurry along, till bitter experience has taught 
that the pleasurable and the fair too often 
leave behind no richer fruit than disease 
that wears the body, and remorse that eats 
away the soul? Was it not so with Charles 
Lamb over his bottle and his pipe ?—with 
Keats in his London home?—with Hartley 
Coleridge in that quiet Grasmere valley ‘— 
But still more fascinating than the influences 
which enthralled these, is the temptation 
which could subdue such men as the author 
of the “Ancient Mariner,” and Mr. De 
Quincey. 

The use of opium is of great antiquity. It 
was probably known to Homer, and is, in 
all likelihood, the drug “‘ Nepenthe,” which 
(Odyssey, iv. 221) Helen of Troy passes 
round to her husband’s guests.* The 
Romans were cognisant of its powers, and 
the more Western European nations have 
long placed it among the most valued arti- 
cles in their materia medica. 

As a luxury, however, it has been to 
Turkey, Persia, and China, that its con- 
sumption has been almost entirely confined. 


* This passage is so curious, that we subjoin it as 
translated by Pope :— 


“ Meantime, with genial joy to warm the soul, 
Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-inspiring bowl ; 
Temper’d with drugs of sov’reign use, to assuage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous rage ; 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 
And dry the tearful sluices of despair ; 
Charm’d with the virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 
Though on the blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a loved brother groan’d his life away, 
Or darling son, oppressed by ruffian force, 
Fell breathless at his feet, a mangled corse; 
From morn to eve, impassive and serene, 
| man, entranced, would view the dreadful scene. 
ese drugs, so friendly to the joys of life, 
Bright Helen learn’d from Rome’s imperial wife, 
Who sway’d the sceptre, where prolific Nile 
With various simples clothes the fattened soil.” 


This passage is quoted by Herodotus (ii., 16) in proof 
of Homer’s knowledge of Egypt and its products, a 
knewledge which might explain his allusion to opium, 
as that drug has constantly gone by the name of the 
“ Thebaic tincture.” 
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In the two former countries, the practice 
of eating opium prevails, while in China it 
is generally smoked through wooden pipes. 
This habit, though not in its more pernicious 
Chinese form, is now, we fear, spreading 
among ourselves, especially in the eastern 
counties; and we are assured by Professor 
Johnston, that the use of opium in England 
has increased threefold during the last fifteen 
years. Muchas we regret it, we do not think 
this fact surprising ; nor, indeed, are we sure 
that the very book—‘Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater”—which, more than 
anything else, should have checked the un- 
natural craving—has not tended to the con- 
trary result. The reader, though terrified 
by the thought of the final consequences of 
opium,—though shrinking from the Nemesis 
which will come,—always conceives that he 
may leave off long before the hour of retri- 
bution has arrived. He will drink of the 
cup of pleasure, but sparingly and with 
reason; and meanwhile, what a cup of 
pleasure it is——even as Mr. De Quincey 
describes it, when its aftertaste of bitterness 
might be supposed to have deadened the 
remembrance of its first intoxicating flavor. 
And so another tries it: and pleasure con- 
tinues what curiosity had begun, and neces- 
sity compels the use when pleasure has quite 
passed away: and then,—if then the opium- 
eater can refrain, he may live on through 
years of suffering and regret,—or, if the 
effort be too great, he sinks off into an un- 
timely grave. 

There is, moreover, an insidiousness about 
opium, of which no other sensual gratifica- 
tion partakes. It seems scarcely a gratifica- 
tion of the senses at all: it brightens up the 
intellect,—calls back forgotten ideas,—and 
at once composes and stimulates the brain. 
We will call witnesses on this point. “The 
opium-eater,” says Mr. De Quincey, in Part 
Il. of his “Confessions,” “feels that the 
diviner part of his nature is uppermost; 
that is, the moral affections are in a state 
of cloudless serenity, and over all is the 
great light of the majestic intellect.” Dr. 
Allen, of Lowell, Massachusetts, from whose 
very valuable work on “ The Opium Trade,” 
we have derived much information, assures 
us, that the first and most common effect of 
opium is, “to exalt the feelings into a state 
of great activity and buoyancy, producing 
unusual vivacity and brilliancy in conversa- 
tion ;” and, at the same time, the most 
“profound state of perfect self-complacency, 
—all idea of labor, care, and anxiety vanish 
at once from the mind.” The testimony of 
Mr. Tiffany, and others quoted by Dr. Allen, 
is to the same effect, and shows us by what 
spell opium tempts to their destruction the 
highly educated and the refined. 
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It is, however, in the “ land of dreams ” 
that opium exerts its greatest power. It 
would draw us too far from our subject, 
were we to enter at full into the rationale 
of dreams; but we cannot entirely pass 
over the phenomena which opium induces 
when the opium-eater has fallen into his 
morbid sleep. Everyone remembers the 
passage in the Aineid, where Virgil des- 
cribes the gates through which dreams come 
trooping up to the world of men—the gate 
of Horn.and the gate of Ivory; the one 
opening only to the true, the other thronged 
with visions false and vain. We, too, be- 
lieve in two different gates (to use Virgil’s 
simile), by which dreams come to us; they 
are the gates of Memory and Imagination ; 
and through them appear phantoms of what 
has been, and fancies of what might have 
been, or may be. 

In dreams of the first order, the faces we 
once loved are again around us—the old 
housg, which is ours perhaps no longer, re- 
claims us as its inmates: old joys and griefs 
of years ago rise up more vivid than 
those of yesterday. And yet there is a 
change in everything. We see everything 
through anew atmosphere. It is our pre- 
sent self which haunts the old scenes :—it 
is the matured man who lingers over spots 
known only to the unformed boy :—and he 
is happy, who, when such a dream has past 
away, has no sense of having polluted with 
an unholy presence places which are hal- 
lowed in his affections; who has no cause 
to mourn the contrast between the present 
and the past,—or the change which life 
and time have been slowly working in his 
sonl since those early boyish days. Now 
the effect of opium in a dream depending 
upon Memory, is, to call up in livelier 
colours scenes which are remembered, and 
so to excite the brain that, what in waking 
hours has been quite forgotten, returns 
again fresh to the sleeper’s thoughts. But 
it is in dreams of the second class—those 
produced by Imagination—that the force 
of opium is displayed in its most striking 
form. Imagination is rather a combining 
than a creative power. She seizes on va- 
rious objects, and harmonizes them into 
some new whole: she places them side by 
side, and with subtle skill traces out their 
hidden resemblances, and the analogies of 
their being. Now opium, which is so ready 
to reproduce, is no less ready to reconstruct. 
The incidents—from life, from books, from 
nature—which the use of opium has aided 
Memory to recal,—are the materials from 
which Imagination—stimulated to unnatur- 
al effort by the same strange drug—raises 
her most gorgeous fabrics. It was in dreams 
like these that Coleridge saw— 
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“ The Abyssinian maid, 
As on her dulcimer she played, 
Coming from Mount Abora.”’ * 


It was to opium that Mr. De Quincey owed 
the following vision of his early life, which 
visited him in his college rooms at Oxford. 
Except, indeed, in the Jewish Scriptures, 
and a dream in Jean Paul Richter’s “ Fruit 
and Flower Pieces,” we know nothing of 
the kind more splendid than this :— 


“Once again, after twelve years’ interval, 
the nursery of my childhood expanded before 
me; my sister was moaning in bed ; and I was 
beginning to be restless with fears not intelli- 
gible to myself. Once again, the elder nurse, 
but now dilated to colossal proportions, stood 
as upon some Grecian stage with her uplifted 
hand, and, like the superb Medea towering 
amongst her children in the nursery of Corinth, 
smote me senseless to the ground. Again, I 
am in the chamber with my sister’s corpse ; 
again the pomps of life rise up in silence ; the 
glory of summer, the Syrian sunlights, the 
frost of death. Dream forms itself mysteriously 
within dream ; within these Oxford dreams re- 
moulds itself continually, the trance in my 
sister’s chamber, the blue heavens, the ever- 
lasting vault, the soaring billows, the throne 
steeped in the thought (but not the sight) of 
‘who might sit thereon,’ the flight, the pursuit, 
the irrecoverable steps of my return to earth. 
Once more, the funeral procession gathers ; 
the priest in his white surplice stands waiting, 
with a book by the side of an open grave ; the 
sacristan is waiting with his shovel ; the coffin 
has sunk; the dust to dust has descended. 
Again, I was in the church on a heavenly Sun- 
day morning. The golden sunlight of God 
slept amongst the heads of his apostles, his 
martyrs, his saints; the fragment from the 
litany, the fragment frem the clouds, awoke 
again the lawny beds that went up to scale 
the heavens, awoke again the shadowy arms 
that went downward to meet them. Once 
again arose the swell of the anthem, the 
burst of the Hallelujah chorus, the storm, the 
trampling movement of the choral passion, the 
agitation of my own trembling sympathy, the 
tumult of the choir, the wrath of the organ. 
Once more I, that wallowed in the dust, be- 
came he that rose up to the clouds; and now 
all was bound up into unity ; the first state and 
the last were melted into each other as in some 
sunny glorifying haze. For high in heaven 
hovered a gleaming host of faces, veiled with 
wings, around the pillows of the dying children. 
And such beings sympathize equally with sor- 
row that grovels and with sorrow that soars. 
Such beings pity alike the children that are 
languishing in death, and the children that live 
only to languish in tears.” f 


But a change very soon comes over “ the 
spirit of the dream” of the habitual opium- 
eater. No longer grand or lovely forms— 


* Vision of Kubla Khan. “ Coleridge’s Poems.” 
t “‘ Autobiographic Sketches,” vol. i. pp. 26, 27. 
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but dark and horrible phantoms—hover 
about his couch. His waking hours are 
spent alternately in remorseful struggles 
against the baneful influence, and despair- 
ing returns to what is now the only relief 
that earth affords. “I know full well the 
evidences of the pernicious drug,”—writes 
the affectionate Bristol bookseller, Cottle, to 
Coleridge, in hopes yet to wean him from 
destruction ;—“‘all around you behold the 
wild eye! the sallow countenance! the tot- 
tering step! the trembling hand! the dis- 
ordered frame! and yet will you not be 
awakened to a sense of your danger, and, I 
must add, your guilt?” But Coleridge grew 
from bad to worse. The lofty theologian, 
who threw over Unitarianism because, for- 
sooth, of its unbelief and the coldness of its 
morality, could yet condescend, under the 
influence of opium, to deceive his best 
friends, to say what he knew to be untruth- 
ful, to act as, a few years ago, he would 
have shrunk from believing possible to 
the most weak and vicious man. Mr. De 
Quincey, when in the same sad state of 
prostration, showed himself of stronger and 
nobler metal. Though suffering the greatest 
anguish—an anguish increased whenever he 
refrained—he determined to shake off the 
fatal ‘spell. It was a long struggle, and 
perhaps it never entirely succeeded. But 
the effort was much: and even a partial 
success helped to preserve life, and helped 





to restore his own self-respect, and the 
regard of those who knew him. 


In passing from the life of the man to 
the works of the author, we are exchanging 
a picture of moral wegkness for one of intel- 
lectual strength: yet even in this strength 
do we find evidence of the enervating effects 
of a life of self-indulgence. “The trail of 
the serpent is over it all.” With a genius 
so original —with such stores of learning— 
such depth of insight,—and such subtlety of 
thought,—Mr. De Quincey has given us no 
one really great work. He has written on 
almost every subject, but has exhausted 
none. He has thrown out hints and sugges- 
tions of the utmost value, but has left it to 
others to follow them laboriously up. He 
has acquired a style of the rarest brilliancy 
and richness, but he is constantly diminish- 
ing his foree—now by his capricious use of 
words, and now by the weary length of his 
digressions. 

His writings are like John Stirling’s con- 
versation—“ beautifullest sheet lightning 
not to be condensed into thunderbolts.”* 

In the preface to the first volume of “ Au- 
tobiographic Sketches,” the author has di- 
vided his writings into three classes :— 

* Carlyle's “ Life of Sterling,” p. 55. 
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I. “Those which propose primarily to 
amuse the reader, but which may occasion- 
ally happen to reach a higher station, where 
amusement passes into impassioned inter- 
est; such as the ‘ Autobiographic Sketches.” 

II. “ Those addressing themselves purely, 
or at least primarily, to the intellect; such 
as the ‘ Essays.’ ” 

III. ‘* As modes of impassioned prose, 
ranging under no precedents that I am 
aware of in literature, ‘The English Opiuin- 
Eater,’ and ‘Suspiria de Profundis.’ ” 

Undoubtedly, an author ought to be able 
to classify his own works better than any 
one else can do for him; and yet this classi- 
fication of Mr. De Quincey’s own is—pace 
dixerimus—far from satisfactory. In the 
first place, the very finest passages from the 
‘“‘ Suspiria,” (except indeed one comparing 
man’s mind to some old palimpsest), have 
been intercalated among the Autobiographic 
Sketches. Again, the “Confessions of an 
English Opium-Eater,” if the most peculiar 
and the best written part, is still only a part, 
of the general autobiography. A third and 
still greater disadvantage in this arrange- 
ment is that it includes under one head, pa- 
pers so dissimilar as “The Household 
Wreck ;” “The Knocking in Macbeth,” and 
Mr. DeQuincey’s own life. 

Surely a far better, as a far more obvious 
arrangement, would be into 


I. Autobiography. 
II. Essays. 
Ill. Narrative Papers. 


Adopting then this classification, for our 
own guidance at least, we will first advert 
to the autobiography—including the Lite- 
rary Reminiscences of the American edi- 
tion. Of this autobiography, we have al- 
ready given the outline; but there are still 
some points upon which we must be more 
explicit, and show where and how Mr. De 
Quincey has marred the general beauty of 
his sketches. We doubt whether in the 
language there is anything more affectingly 
beautiful than the chapter entitled “ Afilic- 
tions of Childhood,” which opens the Eng- 
lish edition. It is full of such noble pas- 
sages as this description of a child’s sense of 
solitude. 


“ God speaks to children alsoin dreams, and 
by the oracles that lurk in darkness. But in so- 
litude, above all things, when made vocal to 
the meditative heart by the truths and services 
of a national church, God holds with children 
‘communion undisturbed.’ Solitude, though 
it may be silent as light, is, like light, the might- 
iest of agencies; for solitude is essential to 
man. All mencome into this world alone; all 
leave italone. Even a little child has a dread, 
whispering consciousness, that if he should 
be summoned to travel into God’s presence, ne 
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gentle nurse will be allowed to lead him by the 
hand, nor mother to carry him in her arms, nor 
little sister to share his trepidations. King 
and priest, warrior and maiden, philosopher 
and child, all must walk those mighty galleries 
alone. The solitude, therefore, which in this 
world appals or fascinates a child’s heart, is but 
the echo of a far deeper solitude, through which 
he has already passed, and of another solitude, 
deeper still, through which he has to pass: re- 
flex of one solitude, prefiguration of ano- 
ther.’’* 


This chapter is still more striking from its 
depth of pathos, and outpouring of the au- 
thor’s heart. Personally, we feel most 
grateful for it; but when we have laid the 
book aside, and judgment claims the place 
which emotion had usurped—the odious 
thought will obtrude itself—How could any 
one who really felt so deeply publish it to 
the world? Mr. De Quincey, in his preface, 
hopes that there is no trace of vanity in 
thus exposing his most sacred confidences. 
We can see none in the thoughts or lan- 
guage. The story of his sister’s death is 
told with the utmost delicacy and feeling. 
But why is the story told at all? How 
could the author—presuming that he has 
not exaggerated his grief—endure to parade 
it to the world in print? Wedo not under- 
stand the state which lays bare to view the 
sufferings of the body: we have still less 
sympathy with that which exposes all the 
anguish of the mind. While we regard 
this chapter as the finest piece of writing 
that even Mr. De Quincey ever penned, we 
cannot but lose some little of our esteem 
for the writer of it. Nor is this the only 
instance in which Mr. De Quincey forfeits 
the respect of his reader by his want of 
a decent reverence towards himself. The 
introduction of anecdotes, or allusions which 
have no other point than a somewhat scan- 
dalous piquancy, argues a carelessness to 
refinement, which we can neither account 
fur nor excuse. It is utterly unworthy of 
the author, and it tends to destroy that 
kindly interest which the reader might 
otherwise feel; and which, according to 
his own showing, the author is inclined to 
value very highly. 

Less blamable indeed—but no less a 
blemish—is the tone of depreciation which 
is employed towards many of the greatest 
of modern literary men. Scarcely any one 
entirely escapes unscathed ; and no one, we 
bolieve, if he unfortunately differ from Mr. 
De Quincey in politics. Sometimes, should 
he happen to be too illustrious for indis- 
criminate abuse, he is only damned with 
the very faintest praise; should he have no 
such claim for consideration, he is damned 


* “ Autobiographic Sketches,” vol. i. pp. 24, 25. 





without any praise at all. Mr. Roscoe had 
“ on most subjects the feebleness of a mere 
belle-lettreist ;? Dr. Shepherd was “ a buf- 
foon;” “the cynicism of Hazlitt was the 
envy of a discontented nature ;” Watson, 
the kind old bishop of Llandaff, was “ coarse 
even to obtuseness in his sensibilities,” “a 
querulous egotist,” and one who “ at his 
own table talked openly as a Socinian ;”"— 
while the sketch of Dr. Parr is so caricatured 
as hardly to be recognisable. 

But if it is dangerous to be a political 
opponent of Mr. De Quincey, it is still more 
dangerous to have been his personal friend, 
Sergeant Talfourd had, with considerate and 
pious reserve, drawn a veil over the sad 
history of poor Elia’s sister: Mr. De Quin- 
cey, in writing for a magazine, persists, “ out 
of veneration for this admirable lady, in re- 
fusing to raise the veil,” and then, with a 
refinement of delicacy, lingers for some 
pages, playing round the subject; casting 
out hints, and quoting poetry, carefully 
italicised ; thus, 

“ A trouble in her strong dark eye, 
A remnant of uneasy light, 
A flash of somewhat overbright.” 
Literary Remin. vol. i. p. 89. 


We find it, we own, difficult to express our 
appreciation of this enigmatical breach of 
friendly confidence. ‘The tone adopted 
towards Wordsworth we have already men- 
tioned, and we will not dwell longer upon a 
painful subject; except, indeed, to add that 
our author’s intimacy with the poet has en- 
abled him to give various pleasant details 
about Wordsworth’s wife and sister, and to 
rake up for our amusement every personal 
peculiarity or ludicrous incident he can re- 
call of his old friend’s family. We trust 
the time has not—or will not—come, when 
Professor Wilson’s household will share the 
same fate; for he, it appears, has taken the 
chief place in the Opium Eater’s affections, 
vice Wordsworth deposed. Constantly is 
the new idol introduced to endorse an 
opinion; to repeat a sentiment; to back up 
his disciple. ‘“ JZ think so—so does Pro- 
fessor Wilson,” is several times repeated; 
and the reader finds it almost impossible 
not to yield at once to propositions so 
authoritatively enforced. Merely referring 
our readers to the “ Literary Reminis- 
cences,” vol. i. pp. 98, 278, 290, 291, 365, 
&c., we cannot resist one quotation (which 
has been repeated in the second volume of 
the English edition, p. 314), especially since 
it shows the strange familiarity with which 
the ladies of Wordsworth’s family were 
treated in print by Mr. De Quincey, after 
his alienation from them. P 


“Farewell, Miss Wordsworth! Farewell, 
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impassioned Dorothy ‘/—I have not seen you 
for many a day—never shall see you: again, 
perhaps! but shall attend your steps with ten- 
der thought so long as I[ hear of you living ;— 
so will Professor Wilson !” 


The reminiscences of Coleridge are, in 
many respects, the most interesting, and 
exhibit the most kindly fellow-feeling : 
Southey, too, is not hardly dealt with; 
and, we must acknowledge that, if in the 
narration of Charles Loyd’s life there is 
much that had better have been omitted, 
there is much of very touching beauty. We 
shall never pass again over the old bridge 
that spans the river Brathey, without lis- 
tening for the sound “ like the sound of 
pealing anthems,” which, caused by the ac- 
tion of the water upon its rocky bed, is of- 
ten heard (Mr. De Quincey tells us) upon 
calm summer evenings, —which he and 
Charles Loyd sat wondering at for hours, 
and which, now that one is gone, seems 
ever chanting to the survivor admonitions 
of passing time, and requiems over departed 
happiness. 

We must now turn to the essays, which 
have at least one charm—the charm of 
variety. They treat on every subject under 
the sun, from the Roman Cesars to the 
English Philosophers,—from the Essenes to 
Joan of Arc,—from “ Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts,” to “ Dinner, real and 
reputed.” They will all need, when re- 
published in an English edition, the careful 
revision which, as magazine articles, they 
did not require, and, as American reprints, 
they of course could not obtain. Some will 
live with the choicest of the author’s 
writings, and some were not worth preserv- 
ing beyond the month that gave thein birth. 
With mnch that is characteristic and beauti- 
ful, there is often something of affectation 
and pedantry—attempts at wit, which, for 
the most part fail—and not unfrequently 
verbal conceits and exaggerated sentiment. 

Before noticing the faults which now and 
then disfigure these essays, it is but fair to 
observe that they never destroy our admira- 
tion for the author’s general style. We 
have already spoken of one passage as among 
the best of its kind with which we are 
acquainted. There are several such in Mr. 
De Quincey’s writings. Whenever he warms 
with his subject, he pours out the most pas- 
sionate and noble eloquence, but it is an 
eloquence which scarcely ever degenerates 
jnto rant or bombast. His choice of words 
is always abundant, and generally happy. 
His imnages are all well chosen, and he can 
always vary his tone with the variations of 
his theme. We know, moreover, of no 
other author who so thoroughly understands 
the melody of prose; his finest sentences 
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seem to have a rhythmic flow; and prose 
writing in his hands rises almost into the 
dignity of a poem. 

Take, for example, his description of the 
self-devotion of Joan of Are :— 


“Great was the throne of France even in 
those days, and great was he that sat upon it; 
but well Joanna knew that not the throne nor 
he that sat upon it was for her; but, on the 
contrary, that she was for them; not she by 
them, but they by her, should rise from the 
dust. Gorgeous were the lilies of France, and 
for centuries had the privilege to spread their 
beauty over land and sea, until, in another 
century, the wrath of God and man combined 
to wither them; but well Joanna knew, early 
at Domremi she had read that bitter truth, that 
the lilies of France would decorate no garland 
for her ; flower nor bud, bell nor blossom, would 
ever bloom for her.” * 


And here, from the same volume, is 
another memorable passage. The author is 
telling a mother, whose son has fought at 
Talavera, all he dare tell of that dearly- 
bought victory. ._In how few words, yet 
how graphically, he sketches the undaunted 
eourage of our English soldiers!—pray God, 
in the coming war, that courage be not so 
sorely tried! 


“ T showed her not the funeral banners under 
which the noble regiment was sleeping. I 
lifted not the overshadowing laurels from the 
bloody trench in which horse and rider lay 
mangled together. But I told her how these 
dear children of England, privates and officers, 
had leaped their horses over all obstacles as 
gaily as hunter’s to the morning’s chase. I told 
her how they rode their horses into the mists 
of death (saying to myself but not saying to 
her), and laid down their young lives for thee. 
O mother England! as willingly—poured out 
their noble blood as cheerfully—as ever, after a 
long day’s sport, when infants, they had rested 
their wearied heads upon their mother’s knees, 
or had sunk to sleep in her arms.” f 


When an author can write purely and 
gracefully as this, we are the more intolerant 
of such harsh phrases as—‘‘to inosculate 
with,” “a letch,” “the circumjacencies of a 
mouth,” “to integrate an empire,” which 
becomes “ orbicular as the disk of planet,” 
“the schematism of an idea,”—and fifty 
other expressions equally strange.t This 
use of a hybrid English, and the still more 
frequent use of Latin, Greek, or merely tech- 
nical, words, is of no material importance in 
the lighter and ephemeral essays; but when 
this pedantry occurs in those intended to be 

* “Miscellaneous Essays,” p. 80. 

t “ Miscellaneous Essays,” p. 162. 

¢ There is one word of Mr. De Quincey’s coining which 
should certainly pass current; and our chief wonder is 
that it is not already in general circulation. It is “ par- 


vanimity,” “little mindedness,”—antipodal, of course, 
to the familiar “ magnanimity.” 
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generally read and to instruct, it is absurd to| turns it in one’s mind, you know there must be 
the last degree, for the aim of the essay is|80me inaccuracy there.”* 


sacrificed to the display of illustrative learn- 


In this same essay (for though among the 


ing which it contains. Among the cleverest, | narrative papers, this article on the “System 
and in some respects the most valuable, of | of the Heavens,” is not ef them) is an ex- 
the essays, is one on the “ Logic of Political] ample of the exaggerations into which the 
Economy,” which was published separately, |author’s imagination leads him. There is, 
and which has elicited the praise of John] as every one knows, a nebula of considerable 


Stuart Mill for its definitions of “ value.” | size in the constellation of Orion. 


For many 


In the preface to this essay (for though of | years astronomers had in vain endeavoured 


some size we must class it among the essays), 


to resolve it; and some professed to believe 


Mr. De Quincey, whose object, we suppose, |that it was indeed no congeries of stars at 


was not to render the difficult subject on 


all, but,—as the sceptical expression ran,— 


which he treated more obscure than it is, and|“‘the crude matter from which Nature 
who, in the case of another, would inveigh|formed fresh worlds.” Thanks to Lord 
against (to use his own phrase) “ explaining} Rosse, the question of its resolution into 


an ignotum per ignotius,” thus writes :— 


“Tt is a metaphysical impossibility tha 


stars has at length been settled, and of 
4] course the peculiar romance about it has 


supply and demand, the relation of which is altogether vanished. 


briefly expressed by the term ‘market value,’ 


Mr. De Quincey, however, does not neglect 


could ever affect price, except by a secondary this once famous, but now somewhat “ pas- 
force. Always there must be a modificabile | S° nebula and discovers in its form 
(i. e. an antecedent price arising from some wonders which more than compensate for 
other cause), before any modification from|its want of a mysterious nature. To every- 
supply against demand can take effect. Con-| body else the nebula of Orion, as laid down 


sequently, while ‘natural price’ (the contra- 
diction of ‘market price’) is always a monomial 
price, founded on the relation of supply and 


demand, must always be a binomial.’ * 


We wonder what a Manchester man 


in map or picture, would seem only an irre- 
gular and shapeléss cluster, with long stream- 
ers of light darting out in different directions ; 
but to the eye of our author, this innocent 


{nebula is “an abominable apparition” —“a 


° ° o.8 . % 4 ae mm ey 5 ” 
curious in political economy, but ignorant|4readful creature”. —‘a detestable phantom 


of algebra, would make of this! 


—it “raises its face in the very anguish of 


In another, and an opposite way, do these hatred to some unknown heavens”—* bruta- 
essays sometimes fall below the high standard | lities unspeakable sit upon the upper lip"— 
by which we measure everything that Mr.| While “the lower lip is a convolute of cruelty 
De Quincey writes. It is when he attempts| and revenge.” These are but extracts from 


to be jocose. 


three long pages of what appears to us, at 


Never was there any one with less humour, | least, more worthy of one whom the moon 
or, except in mere verbal matters, less faculty | has smitten, than of one who gazes calmly 
of wit. He has, it is true, a sense of the|™4pon the stars. 


ridiculous: he has, at times, a sareastic 


A review of each separate essay is of 


pungency, and at times an amusing quaint-| Course impossible; we can but indicate those 
ness, But that is all. Never is he so in-| Which seem to us most striking. “The 
3c ” 5 “OV ¢ 
sufferably dull, and even vulgar, as when he|Essenes,” is an attempt to prove that the 
lays himself out to play the réle of jester.| early Christians, shrinking from persecution, 


Who can laugh at fun like this ?— 


“‘T know writers who report the marvels of 


velocity, &., in such a way that they become 


insults to yourself. It is obvious that in their 


bound themselves into a secret society, with 
secret signs, under the semblance of a pseudo- 
Jewish sect; and that they, and they only, 
were the “Essenes” of whom Josephus 


way of insisting upon our earth’s speed in her speaks. In the essay on “ Homer ‘and the 
sisting ‘ ide, # he «OP acts Acoced 
annual orbit, they do not seck to exalt her, but Homeride,” is much of curious and philoso 


to mortify you. And, besides, these fellows are 


phic research ; in those on the Cesars and 


answerable for provoking people into fibs. For| Philosophers, not a little of writing no less 


Iremember one day that, reading a statement 
of this nature about how many things the earth 
had done that we could never hope to do, and 
about the number of cannon-balls, harnessed as 
a tandem, which the earth would fly past 
without leaving time to say ‘ How are you off 
for soap?’ in vexation of heart, I could not 
help exclaiming, ‘That’s nothing: I’ve done a 
great deal more myself,’ though, when one 


* “Logic of Political Economy,” Preface, p. ix. 


forcible then full of interest. The lighter 
sketches on ‘* Modern Superstitions,” and on 
“Murder considered as one of the Fine 
Arts,” are, perhaps, still cleverer, and even 
more characteristic. The latter is as gro- 
tesquely weird as Retzch’s picture of the 
“ Walpurgis’ Night.” The former contains, 
at least, two passages, which, once read, 
will not lightly be forgotten;—one is a 
* “Narrative Papers,” &c., vol. ii. p. 35. 
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description of the phantoms which haunt 
the traveller in trackless deserts; the other, 
of the strange voices which are heard by 
those who sail upon unknown seas. 

Of Mr. De Quincey’s narrative pieces, 
“ Walladmor,” though really original, was 
sent into the world as a translation of a 
German imitation of the Waverley Novels. 
This “umbra imago,” has now entirely 
vanished ; and not even the zeal of American 
publishers has succeeded in rescuing it from 
the hands of time and the trunk-makers. 
“The Household Wreck” is an instance of 
how little one cares for the mere plot of a 
story, if the story itself be but powerfully 
and naturally told. Nothing can be more 
intrinsically absurd than this romantic tale ; 
but we defy any one not to be affected by 
the deep feeling and heart which everywhere 
pervade it. We must leave our readers to 
make their own acquaintance with thie his- 
toric sketch of “The Flight of a Tartar 
Tribe ;” and the strange story—is this, too, 
history ?—of the “Spanish Nun.” Most sin- 
cerely do we congratulate them, and the 
literary world at large, on this new edition 
of Mr. De Quincey’s works. The publishers 
of the American reprint have laid us all 
under a heavy weight of gratitude for their 
appreciating judgment in selecting these 
writings for republication; for the energy 
with which they have carried out their pur- 
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pose; and lastly, for the liberality with 
which they handed over to Mr. De Quincey 
that proportion of the profits which he 
would have received from an original copy- 
right work in England. 

Had it not been for this Boston firm, we 
might never have had an English edition at 
all of Mr. De Quincey’s writings, but might 
have been compelled to hunt them up from 
old shelves-full of Tait and Blackwood. 
This would have been a no inconsiderable 
loss; for, with all their faults,--and that 
(independent of their High Church and 
Tory tone, which of course some will like) 
they have very grievous faults, we have not 
hesitated to point, out—there are yet few 
volumes so abounding in lofty sentiment and 
depth of pathos, so rich in all the graces of 
style, so full of learning and of truth, as 
those which come from the pen of the“ Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater.” 

We must not conclude without a word of 
praise of the English edition. Mr. De 
Quincey has edited, and Messrs. Hogg, of 
Edinburgh, have published, these two 
volumes with much care and accuracy. 
Several valuable notes have been added; 
several obscurities cleared up; many blem- 
ishes swept away; and we cannot but augur 
well for the volumes which have still to be 
re-edited and re-printed from the complete- 
ness of those which are before us. 





WARNINGS. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Ye mystic sighs, which are the winds that fling 
Down from Hope’s tree the fruitage of the 
heart— 
Unconscious tears, which from some dim source 
spring, 
By Nature set mysteriously apart 
Within my being—ye are warnings twain 
Of some quick-coming pain! 


Before the storm, nay, ere the ominous wind 
Doth more than kiss the aspen’s shivering 
leaves, 
Trees ’gin to quake, and birds upon them find 
A fear—which haunts the spider as it weaves 
Its web, abandoned in the panic cast 
By the phenomenal blast. 


The earthquake warns them: are Men, only, 
blind 
Or deaf, since birds and beasts feel that which 
tells 
Of Nature’s coming pang? Hath not each 
mind 
A consciousness ’gainst peril that rebels? 
The very seas, the very rivers shew 
A change before the throe! 
Oh! never unannounced do dangers come? 


Some influence strange the caution vaguely 
speaks ; 





Fears dim and mystical—the sough and hum 
Of visionary wings—tolled peals that break 
From viewless bells—the conquering 
sigh or tear, 
Warn us of evil near! 


Tell me not, then, ’tis superstition all !— 
The forms and shows of truth no sneer can 
turn 
To dubious shadows. On the mental wall, 
A mystic Hand, in words that flash and burn, 
Traces the characters that speak of 
fear— 
But where’s the interpreter ? 


| We fain would read the minds of other men, 


Yet dare not honestly expose our own ; 
We try to shake their faith in fears that, when 
They are fulfilled compel us to atone 
For unbelief by tears, that plainly shew 
The fountain whence they flow! 
Chambers’s Journal. 





MUCH WOULD HAVE MORE. 


“JT wave known Chuffes, that, having well to 
live, 
Sufficient also both to lend and give, , 
Yet nathless toil and moyl and take more pain 
Than a Jew’s bond-slave, or a Moor in Spain.” 
Wither, Satyr 8. 
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POSITION AND PROBABLE POLICY OF 
AUSTRIA. 


[Tue Economist of 15 April, in publish- 
ing the following communication, says, that 
it does not agree either in its reasoning, or 
the results to which it arrives though it 
commends the whole to the attention of its 
readers. ] 


One of the most anxious and perplexing 
questions which at this moment occupy the 
public mind both in England and in France, 
regards the probable course of action of the 
two great German powers—especially of 
Austria—in the crisis which has now arrived, 
On that course will depend in a great 
measure the extent, the locality, and the 
duration of the war. It is, therefore, of the 
utinost moment for us to ascertain what 
that course is likely to be; and as we cannot 
ascertain it from the assurances of the 
Viennese Court, we must endeavour to 
ascertain it from a careful survey of the 
position, and estimate of the interests and 
necessities of the Austrian Empire. 

The language held by Austria has hither- 
to been pretty uniform, and quite intelligi- 
ble. She has said to the Western Powers: 
* Russia is in the wrong; she ought never 
to have made the demands she has made; 
she ought to have accepted the modifications 
in the Vienna note insisted upon by the 
Porte and recommended by the Conference : 
we have, therefore, earnestly backed your 
reinonstrances and urged Russia to evacuate 
the Principalities at your summons. Having 
done this, we consider we have done our 
duty: we do not feel called upon to join you 
by force of arms in compelling the Czar to 
act right and to retrace his steps; we shall 
now think only of the interests of the Ger- 
man Confederation and of the Austrian 
Empire; and out of consideration for those 
interests we shall preserve a strict neutrality, 
and compel both parties to respect that 
neutrality. We will quarrel with neither 
belligerent, and we will aid neither.” 

At the crisis at which we are arrived, 
however, it is obvious that this position, 
at once egotistical and formidable, can suit 
neither France nor England as belligerents. 
It is, in fact, one of virtual hostility, because 
it is probably the most effective mode which 
Austria could adopt of aiding the operations 
of Russia. It is, in fact, saying to Russia: 
“T will protect your flank ;"—to Turkey: 
“Take care what you are about; for I have 
a mighty army on your frontiers which cuts 
you off from attacking your enemies in the 
rear, and will be ready at any moment to 
take advantage of your misfortunes and to 
encourage insurrections among your Chris- 
tian subjects ;”—and to the Western Powers: 
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“T think you right; I am friendly to you at 
heart; my necessities and my antecedents 
alone prevent me from declaring against you ; 
therefore you must not dream of availing 
yourself of the aid which you might derive 
from the discontented nationalities of my 
Empire; you must not ally yourself in this 
war with Hungary, Italy, or Poland.” It is 
quite evident that no English or French 
statesmen could—without placing themselves 
at a great disadvantage—consent to enter 
into a contest with an antagonist like Russia, 
with their hands thus tied and their allies 
tlus menaced. Austria neutral is a more 
efficacious aid to Russia than Austria avowed- 
ly joined to Russia would be: she reassures 
her; she menaces Turkey, she hampers and 
cripples us. Sooner or later, therefore—if 
we are resolute, hearty, and single-minded 
in the strife-—we shall be compelled to say 
to her: “ We must know whether you are 
for us or against us: we shall regard con- 
tinued neutrality as open hostility.” When 
obliged by such a summons or by the force 
of circumstances to take an open part for 
Russia or for Turkey what will be her 
decision? We cannot entertain any doubt 
as to the side on which her sympathies, her 
necessities, and her hereditary policy will 
compel her to take. 

Her position is beyond all doubt one of 
vast difficulty. Sheis placed between two 
great dangers. She has only a choice of 
evils. The Austrian Empire, regarded as a 
substantive and leading Power in Europe, 
has everything to fear from Russian aggran- 
disement. Each step made by the Czar to- 
wards the accomplishment of his constant 
and unrelenting designs upon the Ottoman 
dominions is a fresh blow struck atthe in- 
dependence and preponderance of Austria. 
It is idle to suppose that the concession of 
Bosnia, Servia, and Albania to her could 
make any amends to her for the acquisition 
by Russiaof the Danubian Principalities 
and of Constantinople. The possession of 
those provinces—inhabited by a wild, alien, 
semi-Sclavonian population, hostile in reli- 
gion, dissimilar in character, and unfriendly 
in sentiment—would bring her weakness in- 
stead ofstrength. They would only add 
new elements to that heterogeneous conglo- 
meration of nationalities which already 
threatens her existence, exhausts her finan- 
ces, and destroys her freedom of action. 
She feels that the Danube is her stream, that 
Moldavia and Wallachia, the moment they 
cease to be Turkish, ought to become Aus- 
trian. She feels, too, witha painful sense 
of humiliation and impotent irritation, that 
a large portion of her subjects consists of 
people of Sclavonic origin, over whom Rus- 
sia holds an indestructible influence, founded 
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on the strongest of all sympathies—that of 
identity of race. She knows that she is to 
a certain and most disagreeable extent in an 
analogous position to that of the Porte — 
nainely, that millions of her subjects have a 
divided allegiance, and draw their inspira- 
tions rather from St. Petersburg than from 
Vienna. She feels that were Turkey to fall 
and to be partitioned, as it would be parti- 
tioned by the conqueror, Russia would then 
hem her in as in the embrace of a giant; 
and that, with her injured, oppressed, and 
discontented populations, she would exist 
only on Russian sufferance and in order to 
do Russian bidding. She knows, finally, 
that the public feeling of her German sub- 
jects—and public feeling, when strong and 
general, is not to be wholly disregarded, even 
in Austria—pronounces itself more decidedly 
every day in condemnation of that degrad- 
ing and denationalising extension of Russian 
influence which is fast depriving Germany 
alike of its dignity, its individuality, and its 
position as one of the mightiest elements of 
European civilization. The Germans feel as 
the Greeks felt when overshadowed by the 
Romans—as an intellectual and cultivated 
people must ever feel when in danger of be- 
ing smothered and absorbed by the harsher 
energies of barbarism. 

All these considerations must cause Aus- 
tria to desire earnestly the crushing and re- 
pression of Russian ambition and the weak- 
ening of Russian power ; and, were Austria 
a homogeneous, powerful, and united em- 
pire, would probably suffice to induce her to 
join cordially and zealously with the Wes- 
tern Powers for the purpose of crippling 
and humbling a rival from whom she has 
so much to dread. But unfortunately Aus- 
tria is not a united empire ; she is merely 
an agglomeration of nations, kept together 
by no force of internal cohesion or natural 
affinity, but by an external iron band, which 
was riveted by Russian aid, and which 
Russian aid can alone retain in its place. The 
interests of the Austrian Empire all point 
one way: the interests of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment all point in the opposite direction. 
Her dynastic are opposed to her political 
aims. As the head of the German Confed- 
eration, Austria ought to join England and 
France;—as the chief ofa State of which 
Lombardy and Hungary form the largest 
portion, she has no choice but to rely on 
Russia. The Austrian Government must 
feel that—however unpatriotic, unworthy, 
and undignified such a dependent alliance 
may be—both its necessities and its personal 
sympathies bind it to Russia as with an ada- 
mantine chain. 

Austria, as an Empire, has two futures 
before her--two courses, and only two, by 
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which she can continue to exist, She may 
make her election to continue as a central- 
ized despotic Power, keeping down the dis- 
contented and insurgent elements of which 
her Empire is composed by the strong hand, 
and reigning over prostrate bodies and curs- 
ing souls—in other words she may pursue 
the policy she always has pursued to this 
hour;—and for this, the aid and friendship 
of Russia are essential. If she is to continue 
to play the game of despotism as heretofore, 
she must remain as now the vassal and ally 
of Russia. Or she may abandon her old 
course and enter on one which shall not 
only be new, but shall be the entire reversal 
of the past: she may give back to the tram- 
pled nationalities within her circle their 
former liberties and their ancient constitu- 
tions; she may restcre to Bohemia her 
States, to Gallicia her nobles, to Hungary 
its Diet and its ministry, to Lombardy its 
congregations for self-government; she may 
thus reconquer the alienated affections of 
her people, and exchange the position of a 
hated Despot for that of the beloved Suze- 
rain of a grand confederation. There is no 
third course possible. If she is prepared for 
the second course, she will definitively and 
loyally join the Western Powers. If she is 
not prepared for this entire reversal and 
abandonment of her ancient and hereditary 
policy, then any notion that she will dare to 
dream of breaking with Russia is mere im- 
becility or worse. We believe there is no 
statesman in Europe who will not subscribe 
to this position. 

Now, can she adopt the second course? 
Are there the smallest symptoms that she 
has any intention of doing so? And what 
personal considerations intermingle in the 
question? Let us consider these first, for 
they are very strong at Vienna. 

Not only has Nicholas rendered great 
services to the Emperor of Austria, not only 
did he come to his assistance at the com- 
mencement of his reign and at his hour of 
sorest need, not only did he in fact establish 
him on the throne which he had just as- 
cended, and preserve to him one of the 
fairest portions of his Empire,—but_ his 
character is of a nature peculiarly calculated 
to strike the imagination and captivate the 
allegiance of a young and ambitious Sover- 
eign. Nicholas “is every inch a king”; he 
is the Magnus Apollo of despots; he is 
exactly the man for Francis Joseph to take 
as a model; and it is understood that he 
does so, and has expressed his admiration 
and desire of imitation in no cold or meas- 
ured terms. What effect may have been 
produced upon his mind by the contempt- 
uous mention of Austria in the secret cor- 





respondence, or by certain phrases of un- 
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measured scorn which are said to have been 
employed by Nicholas in speaking of his 
young associate, and which may have been 
reported to this latter monarch,—we cannot 
say. Certain it is that hitherto both the 
personal and the dynastic sympathies of the 
Government at Vienna point strongly in 
the direction of St. Petersburg. On the 
other hand, England and Austria have 
always been antipathic, even when in the 
closest alliance; and this antipathy has 
greatly increased since 1848. We abhor 
her cruelty, her narrowness, her stupid 
despotism, her incessant endeavors to crush 
all liberal institutions and all mental free- 
dom ; and she well knows our feelings and 
resents them vehemently. She has never 
forgiven us for the sympathy shown by our 
Government towards her Italian subjects 
during their struggles against her,—languid 
and inactive as that sympathy was. She 
has never forgiven us for openly avowing 
our wish to deprive her of Lombardy and 
offering our mediation to effect that object. 
She has never forgiven our draymen for 
having mobbed Haynau, nor our middle 
classes for having féted Kossuth. She has 
never forgiven us for harboring Mazzini, 
even though we gave refuge to Metternich 
as well. She knows that as long as she 
pursues that despotic policy which seems to 
be her essence, no alliance with England 
can ever ripen into a cordial friendship. 
She knows that we steadily desire and 
always must desire one of two things— 
either the liberalization or the dismember- 
ment of Austria; and it is hard to say 
which alternative she looks upon with the 
most aversion. She has also her special 
causes of hostility towards France. France, 
free and constitutional, she dreads as the 
propagandist of liberal opinions, and the 
encourager and stimulator of the revolu- 
tionary party in Poland, Italy, and Hungary. 
France, legitimist or despotic, she dreads as 
her constant historical rival for influence 
over the destinies of the Italian Peninsula. 
Whether or not Francis Joseph loves Henri 
Cinq we know not; but there can be no 
doubt that he hates Louis Napoleon, and 
that his hatred is returned. He thwarted 
the French Emperor in his endeavor to 
obtain the hand of a German Princess; he 
thwarted him in his favorite design of being 
crowned by the Pope in person; he refused 
to recognize him till Nicholas had done so; 
and he well knows these are things which 
Louis Napoleon does not forgive. Louis 
Napoleon on his side has not been backward 
to repay insult and to threaten mischief. 
The contemptuous expression (briguer) 
which he used towards Austria when an- 
nouncing his marriage to the Senate, will 
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not be easily pardoned, and the pamphlet, 
‘La Révision de la Carte de l’Eurupe,” has 
warned Austria what are the Imperial ideas 
as to the re-arrangement of her dominions, 
The alliance between France and Austria, 
therefore, can never be more than a hollow, 
forced, and vigilant neutrality, till Lombardy 
shall be free, and till Austria shall have 
retired altogether from Italy; or till some 
strange dynastic or constitutional change 
shall have taken place in France. Nor 
must we forget that Austria loves our Otto- 
man ally as little as ourselves. The Mon- 
tenegrin affair and the mission 9f Count 
Leiningen showed how she was disposed to 
treat Turkey when she dared; she bas never 
forgiven the Porte for harboring the Hun- 
garian refugees; she knows that Turkish 
armies swarm with Poles, Italians, and 
Magyars,—fugitives from her tyranny, and 
spreading everywhere the hatred of her 
name; and finally, she cannot be ignorant 
of or indifferent to the fact that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the, Turkish forces is 
himself an exiled Austrian subject. She 
probably knows, too, that several of the 
officers, even staff officers, who accompany 
the French expedition to the East, are under 
sentence of death if they set foot in her 
dominions. 

So much for the side to which Austrian 
Feelings must incline her. Now let us con- 
sider whether there are any indications or 
any probability of such a change of policy 
on her part—of such an adoption of liberal 
ideas, of such a concession of free institutions 
to her discontented subjects, as would recov- 
er their allegiance and affections, and enable 
her henceforth to dispense with the assist- 
ance and protection of Russia. One or 
other she must have—either the protection 
of Russia, or the cordial loyalty of Lombar- 
dy and Hungary. 

The affections of Hungary, we believe, she 
might recover. Itis true she has injured, 
insulted, trampled on the Hungarians in a 
manner past forgiveness; she has heaped 
upon them every barbarism and every bru- 
tality most calculated to arouse the revenge- 
ful passions of humanity ; they despise her, 
for they feel that they conquered her, and 
succumbed only to Russian interposition; but 
still the ignorant part of the nation think 
and dream only of their ancient Constitution; 
their love is for past traditions, not for new 
ideas; Republicanism has as yet no hold 
upon them. The enlightened part of the 
nation, on the other hand, the nobles and 
statesmen, feel that Hungary could not 
stand alone as an independent and separate 
State, but that as a portion of the Austrian 
Empire, with their own Oonstitution and 
their own Ministry they may be at once free 
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and great. If, therefore, Francis Joseph 
were prepared to undo all that he has done 
since 1848—to abandon all the insidious de- 
signs against the free institutions of the Mag- 
yars, which his house has pursued for gene- 
rations—to proclaim a general amnesty—to 
restore the Diet—to give back the property 
he has confiscated—to concede such gua- 
rantees of his sincerity as would be needed, 
and go down to be crowned at Pesth,—we 
believe that Hungary might be once more 
united to the empire, and once more become 
its brightest jewel and its strongest arm. 
But who entertains the smallest belief that 
Francis Joseph has any such idea? Who 
conceives it possible that Austria can thus 
be false to her hereditary policy and her in- 
grained hatred of liberty? Who supposes 
that the Ethiopian can thus change his skin 
or the leopard his spots? And as if with 
the direct design of negativing all such 
hopes of repentance and atonement—one of 
her very last public acts in Hungary has 
been to hang three Magyars, whose only of- 
fence was that of having given shelter to 
some of the fugitive patriots of 1851! So 
much for the likelihood of Austria turning 
over a new leaf. 

In Italy, however much it might be de- 
sired, we are satisfied that no compromise is 
possible. Even if Austria were willing to 
mitigate her despotism in that unhappy 
country, it would be impossible for her to 
do so. She holds it, and has held it for 
years, only by military tenure. The mo- 
ment she relaxed her iron grasp, the Italians 
would be up in insurrection. What they 
desire and insist upon is not that Austria 
should rule more mildly, but that she should 
take herself away altogether. This is the 
sentiment not only of the extreme party, 
but of every party—not only of Mazzini, 
but of Manin, of Farini, of Azeglio. We 
can pronounce with perfect certainty, from 
personal knowledge, that no intermediate 
arrangement is possible. Austria must re- 
sign her Italian provinces, or she must con- 
tinue as now to hold them by military force 
and a ruthless despotism,—by the bayonet, 
the prison, the scourge, and the scaffold. 
This she cannot do by her own strength 
alone. She may doit if she pacifies Hunga- 
ry; she may do it if she can retain the aid 
of Russia; she may do if she can purchase 
the aid of France, by consenting to break 
with and fight against Russia. Some con- 
ceive that she has already made, or medi- 
tates some such bargain, and a recent pro- 
clamation of Louis Napoleon gives some 
countenance to the idea. But Austria well 
knows how uncertain and short-lived are the 
dynasties of France, and that though the 
present Emperor might be willing to sup- 
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port his despotism for a time and for a par- 
pose, yet to-morrow might bring about a 
régime which would be popular and propa- 
gandist, or a régime which would be reso- 
lute in its rivalry, and only too glad to make 
Italy the field of battle for that rivalry. Is 
she likely, therefore, to exchange a secure 
and permanent, for a casual and precarious, 
alliance? Scarcely, if she have any sagacity 
among her statesinen. 

Every consideration, therefore, points to 
the same conclusion; viz., that if Austria 


‘be driven from her neutrality, she must throw 


herself into the arms of Russia. If she 
does not, Russia will countenance an insur- 
rection in Hungary and will excite an insur- 
rection in the Sclavonian dependencies of 
Austria, against which England would not, 
and France could not, aid her. If she does 
(as we feel little doubt), Hungary, Italy and 
Poland will speedily be up in arms, with the 
countenance and probably the active aid of 
the Western Powers. In either case, the 
doom of the Austrian Empire is sealed. 
Such being the prospect before her, we 
can well understand her resolution to remain 
neuter at all cost, and if possible to per- 
suade Prussia to back her in this resolution. 
Prussia desires nothing better. But will 
the Western Powers permit of this neu- 
trality? Can they, out of regard to their 
own interests, permit it? This is the prac- 
tical question of the moment. Austria has, 
we believe, held this subtle, forcible, and 
natural language to the Western Powers :— 
“If you furce me to declare for you, Russia 
will raise all my Sclavonian provinces out 
of revenge; those once in insurrection the 
conflagration must spread, and a war of na- 
tionalities against established dynasties will 
be the result. If you force me to declare 
against you, the revolutionary element, the 
democratic deluge, will be equally let loose; 
and this element, this deluge, you dread in 
your hearts as much as I do :—England fron 
her aristocratic prepossessions, France from 
the fear which her ruling classes have of So- 
cialism, and which her present Chief has of 
liberty in any shape. The preservation of 
my neutrality, by the mutual consent of both 
the belligerent parties, 7s the only means of 
confining the present war within its original 
limits, and preventing a struggle for the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman dominions from be- 
coming that war of democracy against des- 
potism, of nationalities against existing ter- 
ritorial arrangements, of Socialism against 
property, of anarchy against power, which 
has long hung like the sword of Damocles 
over Continental Europe.” To the force of 
this argument we wholly subscribe. Two 
parties only can resist it—/irst, those who, 
—believing that this war—this mighty con 
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flict of opinion—must come, and that after 
much tribulation it must end in good,—feel 
no wish to postpone it; and secondly, those 
statesmen in England and France, who, be- 
ing entrusted with the conduct of the strife 
with Russia and being bound to bring it to 
a successful issue, foresee that it will be im- 
possible to do so (or that Nicholas, if he 
adopts a skilful and purely defensive policy, 
may make it impossible), if we are to fight 
in the sort of champs-clos—the narrow lists 
—within which Austrian interest and the 
fear of democracy would seek to confine us. 
We must not be defeated; and if we fight 
by rule and with our hands tied, it is not 
improbable that we may be. This is the 
great dilemma between the two horns of 
which our statesmen have now to make their 
election. 

But is it certain that the decision will be al- 


lowed to remain in the breasts of statesmen? | 


If, we are willing to accept the neutrality of 
Austria as the least of two evils, and for the 
sake of confining the war within those East- 
ern limits in which it is at present raging,— 
are we sure that events—what our French 
neighbours call la force des choses—will not 
overide our decision and scatter that neu- 
trality to the winds? Granting (what is only 
possible) that Italy, overawed by the men- 
aced junction of French and Austrian forces 
to repress all attempts at insurrection, may 
remain quiet,—it is probable that Hungary 
(when war is raging round her frontiers, and 
when Russia—who formerly crushed her 
and whom alone she dreads—is worsted in 
the conflict and incapacitated from assailing 
her) will not dream that her hour is come, 
and will not rise to strike a blow for the re- 
covery of her freedom? And what aid, 
beyond inaction, could Austria in such a 
case receive from the Western Powers, to- 
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wards whom she had assumed only a neu- 
tral, not a friendly position? France is dis- 
tant, and could not assist her if she would. 
England is liberal and constitutional, and 
would not assist her if she could. Or if 
Hungary, seeing a'l the concentrated strength 
of Austria was free to be brought to bear 
against her, remained wisely quiet, there is 
yet a third eventuality which might drive 
Austria into the Russian alliance. If Rus- 
sia be beaten or hard pressed in the war, 
will not Potanp take advantage of the crisis 
to raise the standard of revolt, and once 
more endeavour to recover a substantive exX- 
istence? And if she does so, will not Aus- 
trian Poland be sure to join the movement? 
And will not Austria and Russia in such an 
event be necessarily forced into an alliance ? 
And when Austrian and Russian armies are 
fighting side by side upon the Vistula against 
the Poles, and Poles are fighting side by side 
with French, English, and Turks, and in the 
very ranks of their armies, on the Danube, 
will it be possible to prevent any longer the 
drawing that trenchant line of demarcation 
between despotism and nationalities—be- 
tween those who fight for tyranny and those 
who fight for right and freedom—which the 
nominal neutrality of Austria was recog- 
nised in order to escape ? 

In order, therefore, for Austria not to be- 
come the ally of Russia—and by consequence 
the foe of France and England— either of 
her own free will or by the force of circum- 
stances,—her neutrality must be permitted 
and acquiesced in not only by Russia, France, 
and England, but by Italy, Hungary, and 
Poland. The whole of Europe, in fact, 
must agree not to disturb her selfish tran- 
quillity and her guilty tyranny. Is this 
probable ? 





Nitz.—The greatest breadth of this majestic | distinguished stream, are the rafts of Belasses, 


river may be computed at 2000 feet, or about a| or large white jars used for carrying water ; 
third of a mile ; its motion is even slower than! little rafts of gourds on which a single person 


that of the Thames, and does not exceed three ;jconducts himself with great philosophical 
miles an hour. 





in April and May when it is clearest it has still 
a cloudy hue. When it overflows the color is a 
dirty red. 

From Kahira to Assiian, a distance of about 
360 miles, the, banks, except where rocky, pre- 
sent no natural plant ; they somewhat resemble 
the steps of stairs, and are sown with all sorts 
of esculent vegetables, chiefly that useful plant 
the Bamea. It grows to a little more than 
three feet in height, with leaves like those of 
the currant bush; and produces oblong acu- 


leated pods, which lend a pleasant favor to the 
Tepast. 








The water is always muddy :| dignity across the stream; and the divers, 


who, concealing their heads in pumpkins, ap- 
proach the water-fowl unperceived, and seize 
them by the legs—Browne’s Travels. 
PRIMITIVE QuUARANTINE.—In the commerce 
carried on between the Circassians and the 
Tchirnomorski, a sort of quarantine is observed, 
trivial in its nature, and negligently guarded. 
The exchange of corn, honey, mats, wood and 
arms for the salt of the Cossacks is transacted 
without contract ; the wares of the Circassians 
being placed on the ground where they 
find the salt ready stationed for bargain.— 








Other striking and ancient features of this! Clarke’s Travels. 
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From Notes and Queries. 


DEATH-WARNINGS IN ANCIENT 
FAMILIES. 


In order to facilitate the acquisition of the 
requisite amount of facts, I beg to apprise your 
correspondents and readers generally, that a 
Society was founded about a year ago, and is 
now in existence, composed of members of the 
University of Cambridge ; the objects of which 
will be best gleaned from the following extract 
from the Prospectus: 


“The interest and importance of a serious 
and earnest inquiry into the nature of the phe- 
nomena which are vaguely called ‘supernatu- 
ral,’ will scarcely be questioned. Many persons 
believe that all such apparently mysterious oc- 
currences are due, either to purely natural 
causes. or to delusions of the mind or senses, or 
to wilful deception. But there are many others 
who believe it possible that the beings of the 
unseen world may manifest themselves to us in 
extraordinary ways ; and also are unable other- 
wise to explain many facts, the evidence for 
which cannot be impeached. Both parties 
have obviously a common interest in wishing 
cases of supposed ‘supernatural’ agency to be 
thoroughly sifted. ‘ The main impe- 
diment to investigations of this kind is the 
difficulty of obtaining a sufficient number of 
clear and well-attested cases. Many of the 
stories current in tradition, or scattered up and 
down in books, may be exactly truc; others 
must be purely fictitious; others again, pro- 
bably the greater number, consist of a mixture 
of truth and falsehood. But it is idle to exa- 
mine the significance of an alleged fact of this 
nature, until the trustworthiness, and also the 
extent of the evidence for it, are ascertained. 
Impressed with this conviction, some members 
of the University at Cambridge are anxious, if 
possible, to form an extensive collection of 
authenticated cases of supposed ‘ supernatural’ 
agency. : From all those who may 
be inclined to aid them, they request written 
communications, with full details of persons, 
times, and places.” 

The Prospectus closes with the following 
classification of phenomena : 


“TT, Appearances of Angels. (1.) Good. 
(2.) Evil.—II. Spectral appearances of—(1.) 
The beholder himself (e.g. ‘ Fetches’ or ‘ Dou- 
bles’). (2.) Other men, recognised or not. 
(i.) Before their death (e. g. ‘second sight.’) 
(a.) To one person. (b.) To several persons. 
(ii.) At the moment of their death. (a.) To 


one person. (b.) To several persons. 1. In 
the same place. 2. In several places. i. Si- 
multaneously. ii. Successively. (iii.) After 


their death. In connexion with—(a.) Particu- 
lar places, remarkable for—l. Good deeds. 
2. Evil deeds. (b.) Particular times (e. g. on 
the anniversary of any event, or at fixed sea- 
sons). (c.) Particular events (e. g. before 
calamity or death). (d.) Particular persons 
(e. g. haunted murderers).—III. ‘ Shapes’ fall- 
ing under neither of the former classes. (1.) 


DEATH-WARNINGS IN ANCIENT FAMILIES. 


Recurrent. In connexion with—(i.) Particula: 
families (e. g. the ‘ Banshee’). (ii.) Particular 
places (e. g. the ‘Mawth Dog’). (2.) Occa- 
sional. (i.) Visions signifying events, past. 
present, or future. (a.) By actual representa- 
tion (e. g. ‘second sight’). (b.) By symbol. 
(ii.) Visions of a fantastical nature.—IV. 
Dreams remarkable for coincidences. (1.) In 
their occurrence. (i.) To the same person 
several times. (ii.) In the same form to several 
persons. (a.) Simultaneously. (b.) Successive- 
ly. (2.) With facts. (i.) Past. (a.) Previous- 
ly unknown. (b.) Formerly known, but forgot- 
ten. (ii.) Present, but unknown. (iii.) Future. 
—V. Feelings. A definite consciousness of a 
fact. (1.) Past: an impression that an event 
has happened. (2.) Present: sympathy with a 
person suffering or acting at a distance. (3.) 
Future: presentiment.—VI. Physical effects. 
(1.) Sounds. (i.) With the use of ordinary 
means (¢. g. ringing of bells). (ii.) Without 
the use of any apparent means (e. g. voices). 
(2.) Impressions of touch (e. g. breathings on 
the person). 

“ Every narrative of ‘ supernatural’ agency 
which may be communicated, will be rendered 
far more instructive if accompanied by any 
particulars as to the observer's natural tempera- 
ment (¢. g. sanguine, nervous, &c.), constitu- 
tion (e. g. subject to fever, somnambulism, &c.), 
and state at the time (e. g. excited in mind or 
body, &c.).” 


As I have no authority to give names, I can 
do no more than say that, though not a member 
of the Society, I shall be happy to receive com- 
munications and forward them to the secretary. 

C. MANSFIELD INGLEBY. 

Birmingham. 


[The .Vight Side of Nature would seem to 
indicate that its ingenious, yet sober and judi- 
cious, authoress had forestalled the “ Folk-lore”’ 
investigations of the projected Cambridge Socie- 
ty. Probably some of its members will not rest 
satisfied with a simple collection of phenomena 
relating to communications with the unseen 
world, but will exclaim with Hamlet— 


*¢ Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee!” 


and will endeavor to ascertain the philosophy of 
those communications, as Newton did with the 
recorded data and phenomena of the mechanical 
or material universe. Whether the transcripts 
of some of the volumnious unpublished writ- 
ings of Dionysius Andreas Freher, deposited 
in the British Museum (Add. MSS, 5767— 
5792.), will assist the enquirer in his investiga- 
tions, we cannot confidently state ; but in them 
he will find continual references to what Jacob 
3éhme terms “ the eternal and astral magic, or 
the laws, powers, and properties of the great 
Universal Will-Spirit of the two co-eternal 
worlds of darkness and light, and of this third 
or temporary principle.” Freher was the prin- 
cipal illustrator of the writings of the celebra- 
ted Jacob Béhme, now exciting so much inter- 


- 





est among the German literati ; and, if we may 


° 




















LOCUST-FLIGHTS. 


credit William Law, it was from the principles 
of this remarkable man that Sir Isaac Newton 
derived his theory of fundamental powers. 
(See “N. & Q.,” Vol. viii., p. 247.) But on 
this and other matters we may doubtless expect 
to be well informed by Sir David Brewster, in 
his new “Memoir of the Life, Writings and 
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Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton.”’ According 
to Law, the two-fold spiritual universe stands 
as near, and in a similar relation to this mate- 
rial mixed world, of darkness and light, evil 
and good, death and life, or rather the latter 
to the former, as water does to the gases of 
which it is essentially compounded.]} 





AT THY PERIL. 


“ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Awake from dreams to-day ! 
Arouse thee. careless sleeper, 
Cast not the thought away. 
Thou from a golden chalice, 
Dost drink the ruby wine, 
Thine home a stately palace, 
Where wealth and splendour shine. 


“ Art though thy brother’s keeper?” 
Life’s page to thee reads fair, 
But gaze a little deeper, 
And other tales lie there. 
With sullen look and stolid, 
*Mid wretchedness and strife, 
Beneath yon roof-tree squalid, 
How drags thy brother’s life? 


“ Art thou thy brother’s keeper?” 

Swift as the viewless wind, 

Speeds on one mighty Reaper, 
His harvest sheaves to bind ; 

His earliest prey finds shelter 
Thege sordid roofs beneath, 

Where vice and misery swelter 
In hot beds ripe for Death. 


“ Art thou thy brother’s keeper ?” 
Such homes abut on thine, 
The dim eyes of the weeper 
Mocked by thy banquet’s shine. 
Say’st thou, “ Such ills are nameless, 
They touch not such as we!’ 
Alas! canst Thou be blameless, 
That things like This should be? 


“ Art thou thy brother’s keeper ?’ 
One course the foe doth run, 
Nor Volga’s stream Dnieper 
Bars out this ruthless Hun. 
Who shall the myriads number, 
This “ Scourge of Gop” may kill? 
While sunk in selfish slumber 
Securely dream ye still? 


Thou art thy brother’s keeper, 
This charge thou canst not flee, 
The path of right grows steeper 
Daily to him, to thee. 
A reckoning shall be taken, 
A reckoning stern and deep. 
Woe! unto those who waken 
Then first from careless sleep! 


Thou art thy brother’s keeper, 
War, pestilence, and dearth, 

These besoms of the Sweeper 
Invade the homes of earth. 


A blackened path and sterile 
Conducts them to thy door, 
And at thy proper peril, 
Dost thou neglect the poor ! 


Household Words. 





Locust-Fiicuts.—Of the innumerable mul- 
titudes of the incompleate insect, or larva, of 
the locusts, that at this time infested this part 
of Africa, no adequate idea could possibly be 
couceived without having witnessed them. For 
the space of ten miles on each side of the Sea- 
Cow river, and eighty or ninety miles in length, 
an area of sixteen or eighteen hundred square 
miles, the whole surface might literally be 
said to be covered with them. The water of 
the river was scarecly visible on account of 
the dead carcases that floated on the surface, 
drowned in the attempts to come at the reeds 
which grew in the water. They had devoured 
every green herb and every blade of grass ; 
and had it not been for the reeds, on whick 
our cattle entirely subsisted while we skirted 
the banks of the river, the journey must have 
been discontinued, at least in the line that had 
been proposed. The larva, as generally is the 
jcase in this class of nature, are much more 
j}voracious than the perfect insect; nothing 
'that is green seems to come amiss to them. 
iThey are not, however, without a choice in 
|their food. When they attack a field of corn 
| just struck into ear, they first mount to the 
| summit, and peck out every grain before they 
touch the leaves and the stem. In such a state 
it is lamentable to see the ruins of a fine field 
of corn. The insect seems constantly to be in 
motion, and to have some object in view. 
When on a march during the day, it is utterly 
impossible to turn the direction of a troop, 
which is generally with the wind. The traces 
of their route over the country are very ob- 
vious for many weeks after they have passed 
it, the surface appearing as if swept by a 
broom, or as if a harrow had been drawn over 
it. Towards the setting of the sun the marth 
is discontinued, when the troop divides into 
; companies, which surround the small shrubs, or 
‘tufts of grass, or ant-hills, and in such thick 
| patches that they appear like so many swarme 
of bees; and in this manner they rest till day- 
light. It is at such times as they are thus 
formed that the farmers have any chance of 
destroying them, which they sometimes effect 
by driving among them a flock of two or three 
thousand sheep. By the restlessness of these 
they are trampled to death—Barrow’s In- 
terior of Southern Africa. 
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Aarox, Novet Name For A Kinc.—From | the United States, and to erect a kingly gov- 
the accounts which have reached this country | ernment in the Western parts, of which he 
it would appear, says Copsert, that Mr. Aaron | himself intended to be king. In this project, 
Burr, who is a man of great ambition, and of | viewing it with a mere philosophical eye, I see 
talents and courage equal thereto, had formed | nothing more objectionable than the novel 
a scheme for separating the Western from the| circumstance of there being a king of the 
Eastern part of that immense country called | name of Aaron. 





CHAPTER III. natural gifts quickly carried both beyond them. 
2 Wanawege muees sup 10 cmenanenEED The children studied in books together, looked 
: pian at the stars together, botanised in the wood 
Ir is a curious fact in the natural history of | together. Elizabeth had a new listener ; the 
little girls, that although they are passionately |captain another pupil in chess; and, to the 
attached to young children, the feeling gradual- | ex xtravagant delight of the veteran, Bob taught 
ly changes to downright hostility as these cree P| the little girl to fence, while she taught him to 
up into the category of great boys. The great!dance to her aunt’s mechanical drumming on 
boy, on his part, can hardly be said to ricipro- | the piano. It is a trait worth mentioning in 
cate the enmity ; or at least his dislike is so | the life of this simple family, that Molly, after 
much chastened with contempt as to change its | having been drilled for a week or two in private 
character. He merely pooh-poohs the ‘Tittle | by Sara, was frequently called into the room to 
girl. He looks upon her as a naturally inferior | sustain a part in the dance, when it was neces- 
animal—inferior in wisdom, courage, and | sary to make a second couple out of a movable 
strength; and it is not till he has left great| partner and a chair. It must be added, that 
boyhood behind, that he finds out his mistake., Molly, although at first frightened, nervous, 
Then he begins to blush and falter in the pres-| and astonished, and eliciting far more laughter 
ence of the expanded weakling; then he pays| than applause, took at last to the exercise with 
obedience to the lightest look of this lower}such good-will, that it produced a manifest 
nature; then he dedicates to her service, and| change for the better in her air and carriage. 
makes her own, all those qualities on the ex-| And no wonder; for her performances in the 
clusive possession of which he had prided himself; | room were repeated step for step before Mra 
then he acknowledges in his heart—yea, in his} Margery in the kitchen; and at other times, 
heart of hearts—the supremacy of womanhood. | too, wken she had nothing special in hand, or 
Sara at first shrunk from the great boy, as|when the idea came spontaneously into her 
she called him, although he was probably very | head, she would rush suddenly out to the 
little older than herself ; and Bob, after looking | middle of the floor, to the great annoyance of 
at her by the hour till he had learned her | Mr. Poringer, and indulze in a skip on her own 
entirely by heart, turned away, with a kind of | account. 
good-humoured disdain, to his books, or his} All this time the good captain had never 
fencing, or his chess. But he gradually dis-| once thought of sending his protégé to school, 
covered in Sara something that was necessary to | or getting a governess for his niece. Hissister, 
his progress. She was much further advanced | he considered, was all-sufficient in the latter 
than himself in various kinds of knowledge, be- | capacity, for there was no end of her homilies ; 
cause what she knew she had learned methodi-|and as for the boy, was he not under his own 
cally from its earliest rudiments. She was ac- | special care—under the care of a man who had 
quainted with at least the first lines of sciences | seen the world at home and abroad? The two 
—for instances, astronomy and botany—of | children would thus have entirely lost some 
which he knew nothing more than the names ;| important time, had it not been for the rest- 
and what was of still more consequence, she | lessness of mind of the young son of the mist, 
possessed a large collection of those multifarious | who was never easy but when groping after 
school-books that are used in modern education. | knowledge of some kind. 
Sara thus acquired more and more consequence} But matters were not destined to continue 
in his eyes every day; not in her own indivi- | always in this unsatisfactory position. Bob was 
duality, but as something which he instinctively | growing upon their hands into a really great 
felt to be necessary to the satisfaction of the blind, | boy ; and Sara’s little figure was filling rapidly 
unconscious longings of his intellectual nature. | up and out, under the influence of good air, 
The little girl, on her part, pale, timid, and | healthful exercise, and comfortable living. She 
retiring, began ere long to fancy that after all| was a pretty little girl, so far as regularity of 
there was nothing so excessively disagreeable | features and sweetness of expression were con- 
in the great boy, who asked her questions, | cerned, but as yet there was no telling what she 
listened to her replies with calm attention, and | would grow into; while Bob, as it sometimes 
received with thankfulness the loan of her| happens with the masculine, was a fine-looking, 
books. To confer favours on a great bay | self-possessed, energetic boy. with his conform- 
changed entirely the relations between them ;| ation, both outward and inward, requiring only 
and by degrees Sara began to reap the ad-|expansion to give assurance of a man. The 
vantage of being obliged to revert to the} circumstances that led to achange as regards 
lessons she would otherwise soon have for-| him, and at the same time almost turned Simple 
gotten, in order to teach them to one whose Lodge out of window, were as follows. 
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The visits of the neighbours were very unfre- 
quent, for the captain, as has been seen, was not 
a man to set strangers so much at their ease 
with him as to induce them to desire anything 
like an intimate acquaintance ; while the cold 
and unpractical Elizabeth was not readily un- 
derstood as an interlocutor in conversation. 
Still, as a family keeping a man-servant, not to 
talk of the captain’s commission, they were de- 
cidedly in the grade of genteel people, and their 
movements were watched with corresponding 
interest by the idlers of the neighbourhood. 
The advent of Bob, as was plain, from the ex- 
pressions made use of by the son of one of them, 
was well known from the first; and the nice 
little smash that young gentleman’s fingers re- 
ceived, had doubtless the effect of fixing the 
circumstance in his memory. The reputed 
origin of the foundling, however, as the subject 
came to be more and more discussed, was re- 
garded as decidedly mythical. The idea of a 
boy of his respectable age being found suddenly 
in the mist, brought straight home by a man- 
servant, and instead of being sent to the work- 
house, treated from that moment by the gentle- 
man of the house as his own son, was quite too 
absurd—it was an outrage upon the common 
sense of the public. Even the doctor, whose 
professional visits had somehow never been re- 
quired at the Lodge, but who was, nevertheless, 
full of charity for all men, women, and children, 
went so far as to admit, that’ the story was not 
well concocted—that our worthy neighbour 
might perhaps advantageously have taken a 
leetle more trouble in disguising the affair ; 
but when the boy was understood to pass by the 
name of Oaklands, the name of a mysterious 
cook, of comely features, who was never seen 
out of the house, the whole thing stood plainly 
out in all its appalling reality. 

Still, the neighbours did not know what to 
do, although all felt themselves called upon to 
do something ; till the captain—brought up as 
he had been in the freedom of the camp, and in 
habitual defiance of the laws of God and man— 
had the audacity to bring his own niece, the 
daughter of his deceased brother, to reside in 
the same house! This was quite too bad. It 
was the signal for a general tea-table émeute ; 
and a resolution was passed nem. con., that if 
any of the neighbours did continue to visit at 
the Lodge, it should only be in the hope of find- 
ing an opportunity of remonstrance. The op- 
portunity, however, was long of coming. The 
captain was very grim—evidently not a man to 
be bearded with impunity : and as for Elizabeth, 
nobody could make anything of her atall. But 
one day, when the doctor and doctress, Mrs. 
Seacole, alady of fortune in the neighbourhood, 
and the rector of the parish, met in the parlour 
of Simple Lodge, the malcontents, finding them- 
selves strong enough, cleared for action. Sara 
was in the room, and had been patted by allin 
tarn, and asked about her studies by the rector, 
when Bob entered in his usual quiet manner, 
and taking a chair with the gravity ofan elderly 
person, began to read the visitors, one by one 
with his calm, observant eyes. 
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‘That is not Miss Sara's brother, is it?’ asked 
the doctor’s wife innocently. 

‘No,’ replied the captain. 

‘Oh!’ 


‘A relative, though, of course,’ said the 
doctor, moving up to the support of his 
spouse. 

‘No relation at all.’ 

‘Oh!’ Here the visitors exchanged looks, 
and an awkward silence ensued. 

‘It is the opinion of many divines and moral 
ists,’ said Elizabeth at last, ‘that a tie of 
consanguinity runs through all mankind. It is 
difficult, doubtless, to name the relationship, 
when the common ancestor is at so remote a 
point of time ; and that may be the reason why 
we are called, in a general meaning, brothers 
and sisters. It may be questioned, however, 
whether cousins would not be less incorrect, 
since there are cousins, more especially in 
Scotch families, that diverge to an incalculable 
distance. 

‘Did Miss Semple say they were cousins?’ 
asked Mrs. Seacole looking puzzled. ‘How can 
that be, sir?’ turning to the captain. ‘ You 
had only one brother, I have.been told, Miss 
Sara’s father, and you were never married.’ 

‘No more I had,’ said the captain— no more 
Iwas: but ’—and he executed a sardonic grin, 
which he intended to be facetious-— the fact is, 
Bob and I are only recent acquaintances—com- 
paratively. He came acocidentally—popped in 
when nobody wanted him—hey, sir?’ and he 
wagged his beard at his young play-fellow. 

‘I regret, sir,’ said the rector gravely, ‘that 
I cannot join you in this facetiousness. Your 
conduct towards the boy, or your motives for 
it, no one here, { am sure, desired to inquire 
into. Your explanation, therefore, was quite 
unnecessary ; but we cannot help feeling for 
the poor little girl, the daughter of your de- 
ceased brother, whom you have determined to 
bring up in such society.’ 

‘ And where’s the harm? Bob is a very good 
fellow, and a very clever fellow; he teaches 
her more than she teaches him; he makes her 
a capital fencer—a thing no girl ever was 
before ; and of an evening they sing, and then 
they dance, with nobody but themselves, and 
the chair, and poor Molly, and—and where’s 
the harm?’ 

‘Where’s the harm, indeed!’ repeated Mrs. 
Seacole, tossing her head. 

‘Oh, you are all too bad!’ cried the doctor’s 
wife : ‘it is nothing but a mystery, and I do so 
love a mystery! Come here, Master Robert, and 
tell us what your name is.’ 

‘Robert Oaklands, ma’am,’ replied Bob, 
rising respectfully. 

‘And whose son are you?’ 

‘Captain Semple’s, ma’am.’ The company 
looked at each other, and then at the captain, 
who blushed ferociously. 

‘ He means what my sister calls metaphorical,’ 
said he in confusion. 

‘Go on, my dear,’ said the doctor; ‘I 
shouldn’t wonder if the lad does speak meta- 
phorically.’ 
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‘Good gracious!’ replied the lady half aside, 
‘I am almost afraid. Who is your mother, sir?’ 

‘Mrs. Margery, ma’am.’ The questioner gave 
® little scream ; her husband looked as liberal 
as he could under the circumstances ; Mrs. Sea- 
cole edged her chair a little way out of the 
circle ; and the rector drew himself up stiff and 
awful. 

‘That is metaphorical, too,’ said the doctor, 
‘I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

‘ Whatever you please to think of it,’ said the 
captain choking: ‘I never set eyes on that 
woman Margery in my life!’ 

* What! never saw your own cook!’ 

‘Never, as I am an officer and a gentleman!’ 
This was proving such an extravagant deal too 
much, that even the doctor gave up the case as 
hopeless. The visitors merely bent their heads, 
and said : ‘Hum !’—what else could they say? 
—and then hastened to take their leave in a 
kind of a panic, as if feeling that their enter- 
prise, though successful, had ended tragically. 

And so it did so far as the captain was con- 
cerned, for they left him one of the most 
miserable men on the face of the earth. If he 
had been plucked by the beard, it would have 
been comparatively a trifle, for he knew how 
to redress any wrongs of the kind ; but to have 
all his notions of propriety outraged—for, like 
Spenser’s valiant knight, the captain was 
‘modest as a maid ’—to have been betrayed 
into an assertion which, although he knew it 
to be true, he himself felt; on consideration, to 
be :90 monstrous for belief, was an accumulation 
of unhappiness which stunned him. 

‘And you, sir,’ said he, starting up at length, 
‘ how dare you call me your father before com- 
pany? That was all very well at first, and I 
didn’t mind it; but, grown up as you are to be 
a great fellow, you should have more sense.’ 

* You allowed me at first, sir, to call you so,’ 
replied Bob, ‘and you have been more and 
more a father to me ever since ; and so I forgot 
—what I am. What could I say ? I could not tell 
those cold, hard people that Inever had a father.’ 

‘Is it better, think you, to tell an untruth? 
And that hideous woman in the kitchen must 
needs be your mother!’ 

‘I see now it was wrong, but I did not think 
of it at the moment. Mrs. Margery has been 
so kind to me, so like what I have read of a 
mother! But never mind, sir’—and he tried to 
smile down a little sob— they will forget it all 
by and by, and you will never have to complain 
of me again.’ 

He turned away in agitation, and went to the 
window. The common lay before him, wide, 
still, and cold; and he looked long at it 
through his tears—the captain watching him 
with a yearning heart, that felt unconsciously the 
responsibility it had incurred, by awaking this 
desolate boy into thought and feeling. When 
Bob returned from the window, his eyes were 
dry and his cheek pale. His protector grasped 
him by the hand. 

* And so they will, Bob,’ said he ; ‘they will 
forget it all by and by, and you and I will be 
better friends than ever. And you will be a 
good fellow, and a clever fellow still; and we 
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will not mind them, Bob, but be happy among 
ourselves, God bless you!’ 

‘God bless you. sir!’ said Bob; ‘God bless 
you, my only father !—a name I shall never call 
you more. It was very wrong of me, I know, 
and I have disturbed you all. But you will not 
think unkindly of me, Miss Semple, will you?’ 
—and he kissed the cold cheek of the virgin, 
who drew him in silence to her bosom. 

“ Sara, too—you will forgive me for having 
been called your brother, and your cousin, won’t 
you, Sara? ’—and as he kissed her pretty lips, 
he tried to smile down another little sob, and 
then left the room. 

‘I tell you what, Elizabeth,’ said the captain, 
‘there is more in that boy than you or I think 
of. What it is, [don’t know, or how it came 
into him; but it is something out of the com- 
mon, I’ll be bound!’ 

That night the veteran did not sleep well. 
Ignorant as he was of the world, he knew that, 
in justice both to himself and his niece, matters 
could not be suffered to rest where they were. 
Even if the true origin of his connection with 
Bob could be explained to the satisfaction of 
the neighbors, he felt, now that the subject had 
been forced upon him, the impropriety of the 
two young people growing up together in all 
the intimacy of brother and sister. But how to 
manage? Was he tosend away the lad to be a 
mechanic, after he had brought him up to feel 
like a gentleman ?—that was impossible. He 
had no money to buy him a commission, for he 
and his sister, having no posterity to provide 
for, had lived completely up to their moderate 
income. But, at any rate, Bob was too young 
for that yet—and could they not board in the 
interval? That was the only thing to be done 
—and it must be done. But in the meantime, 
the poor fellow must leave the house, and at 
once. So much the better, for it would be 
necessary for him to go through some prepara- 
tion for the army. He must have some years of 
school ; and to school Bob should go, before 
he was two days older. 

While these reflections passed confusedly 
through his brain—for we have traced their 
direction, not their actual sequence—the captain 
fancied that he heard, every now and then, a 
very slight but unusual sound proceeding from 
another part of the house. When he had ar- 
rived painfully at the conclusion he had been 
laboring after, he set himself to listen intently, 
till he was almost sure it came from the attic 
where his protégé slept. The sound was fitful and 
unequal, but always so low, that it could not pos- 
sibly have been heard at any other time than in 
the middle of the night. The veteran’s heart 
began to quake, he did not know at what. He 
sat up in bed to listen the better. He fancied, 
at one time, that something was being dragged 
along the floor, but slowly and cautiously, as if 
from fear of detection ; and by and by he could 
have persuaded himself that all had been fancy 
together, for everything became as still as the 

ve. He lay down again, but not to rest. 
The stillness seemed worse than the sound, and 
at length he determined to ascertain what it 
was all about. 
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He got up noiselessly, opened his room door, 
and peeped out. All dark—all silent. He 
crept slowly up the narrow stair, leading to a 
small closet forming the apex of the roof, and 
opening the door stealthily, looked in as grim 
asa bandit. A candle burned on a little deal- 
table in the middle of the floor ; and although 
its wick was two inches long, it gave light 
enough to illumine the whole of that small 
apartment. A kind of knapsack, made of 
coarse canvas, was likewise on the table, anda 
good serviceable staff, cut doubtless from the 
neighbouring wood. Some articles of wearing- 
apparel lay neatly folded on a chair, and a 
number of books were ranged symmetrically 
against the wall; everything was to be be left, 
it appeared, in apple-pie order, when the knap- 
sack and staff and their master should vanish. 
On a little neat bed, with white dimity curtains, 
lay the adventurer himself in a profound slum- 
ber. He was completely dressed, even to the for- 
aging-cap, and having finished his preparations, 
had evidently lain down to wait for the dawn 
to light him on his solitary journey. 

The captain gazed at the boy in a kind of 
awe. He looked old—so old, that one might 
have thought he had in that night grown to be 
aman; but on further examination, the appear- 
ance of age was seen to reside in the expression 
alone, for the exquisitely chiseled features had 
all the softness of early youth. His brown hair 
hung in clusters upon a brow as white as Parian 
marble ; his cheeks were suffused with the rich 
glow given by the sun and wind to the young 
and healthy ; and in the firm, horizontal line of 
the mouth, although the lips themselves had all 
the sweetness of a woman’s, might be seen the 
indomitable will, and the power both to do and 
to suffer. The captain looked long at this por- 
trait ; and then, softly extinguishing the candle 
he left the room, turned the key in the lock, 
and stole back to bed. 

The next morning he was early astir. As 
soon as he was dressed he went up to call his pro- 
tégé asif nothing had happened, and, unlocking 
the door, invited him to walk in the wood. 
Their walk was a long one; but they returned 
at the breakfast-hour better friends than ever, 
as the veteran had prophesied, and Bob flushed, 
though grave. The particulars of their conver- 
sation were not known, and were probably of 
little consequence. It was understood, however, 
in the house that day, that Bob was about to go 
to a boarding-school at some considerable dis- 
tance, and to remain there during three years, 
holidays and all. No one suspected that the 
youth himself had made it a stipulation that he 
should pass his holidays at school, and that the 
bandit captain was moved almost to tearsas he 
at length gave a reluctant assent. 

During the next two days, although Bob con- 
trived to see Mrs. Margery alone, and tell her, 
with all the confiding fondness of a boy, of his 
hew purposes and prospects, he was not at other 
times in the kitchen. He was too grave and 
old for that; and somehow—nobody knew 
what was the first occasion of it—he was now 
called ‘Master Robert.’ It was suspected that 
Mrs. Margery was at the bottom of this inno- 
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vation ; but if so, it came like an electric com- 
munication to the parlour. As for Molly, it 
threw her into such a state of excitement, that 
she was like one demented. She flew about the 
house on all manner of errands, but never 
could open her lips without coming out with 
something about Master Robert, pronouncing 
the title with such a flush of pride, that no act-- 
ing on the stage could come near it. Any one 
might see that there was something underhand 
going on between her and Mrs. Margery, for 
the latter was heard to say: 

‘Didn’t I tell you, girl? Isn’t it all coming 
out? But watch, watch, without a word!’ To 
which Molly replied only with a look out of 
her astonished eyes, closing her lips as if they 
were fastened with nails. All the time, how- 
ever, Mr. Poringer was dignified and superci- 
lious. He durst not say Bob, but seemed as if 
he would not have said Master Robert fora 
month’s wages. ; 

On the third day, the aspect of things chang- 
ed a little at Simple Lodge. In the afternoon, 
the youth’s three years’ banishment was to be- 
gin. Mrs. Margery, notwithstanding all her 
prognostications of good-fortune, was every 
now and then in tears, and Molly said ‘ Master 
Robert’ in a whisper, as if it was his funeral 
that was going forward. The captain was in 
very low spirits—he was losing his young com- 
rade—he would have nobody now to fence with 
him, to walk with him, to play chess with him. 
Sara was nobody—she was only a girl. Even 
Elizabeth looked as if her occupation was gone, 
for her work lay for hours idle on her knee. 
At length the afternoon came; and the lug- 
gage was despatched by Mr. Poringer, the large 
portmanteau, surmounted by a smaller box, to 
to stand on end against the wall of the Plough, 
looking out for the arrival of the stage-coach. 
From this antiquated word, the reader will 
gather that a cross-road led from the village to 
the railway. The traveller was to arrive at 
the station late in the evening, and pursue his 
journey at an early hour on the following mor- 
ning. 

The adventurer was accompanied to the 
starting-place of his exodus by all the other 
denizens of Simple Lodge excepting the cat 
and Mrs. Margery, both of them remarkably 
domestic individuals. From his leave-taking 
with the latter, Master Robert came forth with 
a flushed cheek and a glistening eye ; but upon 
the whole he preserved his grave, old look sur- 
prisingly well. When they reached the Plough, 
Mr. Poringer touched his hat to his master and 
mistress, but did not condescend to notice any- 
body else; and then the whole party stood 
awaiting the coach in profound silence. The 
coach at length dashed up to the door ; and the 
portmanteau and box were on the top in an 
instant. The captain shook hands roughly with 
the youth, clearing his throat and shaking his 
whiskers like a fiend ; but Elizabeth held him 
nervously by the arm. 

‘It has been noted,’ said she, ‘by the wise 
and thoughtful, that on the first entrance of a 
youth into the world depends mainly his suc- 
cess in life. You, I know, Master Robert, will 
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have firmness to withstand ’—here her own 
firmness seemed giving way, and it was with a 
tremulous voice she proceeded—‘ and courage, 
Robert to endure ’—but it would not do, for 
her own courage was going—going—gone : 
and when she had stammered out—‘ and—and 
—energy, Bob—dear Bob,—her voice was chok- 
ed, and the virgin, quite overcome, leant her 
face on his shoulder. 

‘Now then!’ cried the coachman, with a 
smack of his whip, which made the horses 
prance as if they were off that instant. Molly 
was stuffing a packet into the traveller’s great- 
coat, but her shaking hands would have made 
little progress had he not assisted her. 

‘It’s a cake, Master Robert,’ she said with as 
shaky a voice, ‘made by me and Mrs. Margery.’ 
He sprang up to the top of the coach almost at 
a bound ; the whip smacked again ; the horses 
danced impatiently for a moment, and then set 
off as if they thought they had lost time; and 
Robert, conscious of the strange eyes that were 
upon him, in spite of the sinking of his boyish 
heart, looked a last adieu to his friends with 
such an air that Mr. Poringer involuntarily 
touched his hat. The vehicle almost instantly 
disappeared ; and Elizabeth holding her bro- 
ther’s arm, groped her way home through her 
tears, while the captain ‘hem—hemmed’ defi- 
antly, and brandished his stick as if daring any 
scoundrel extant to suppose that he had a sore 
heart and a moistened eye. 

That evening the people at the inn where 
the coach stopped could not have suspected 
that the calm, self-possessed gentlemanly youth, 
who gave his orders so firmly yet so gently, 
had never been in a similar position before. 
But when the young traveller retired to bed, 
the novelty of the situation struck him almost 
with awe, and his thoughts, so wild, yet, so 
coherent, appeared to belong in equal degrees 
to sleep and waking consciousness. The mist 
of the common seemed to close gradually over 
him. There was no human being near him on 
any side; nosound but an inarticulate hum 
that told of a peopled world far, far away. He 
was choked with that thick vapour coming 
down darker and darker around him, and the 
feeling of loneliness oppressed his spirit. Pre- 
sently the cloud was broken here and there 
with rays of light—to be extinguished ever 
and anon by heavy rain-drops plashing in 
marshy pools. He would have cried aloud, 
but his voice could not penetrate the thick air ; 
he would have followed one of the numerous 
tracks he could feel beneath his feet, but they 
were all lost in the next pool. Onward, how- 
ever, he strode—onward—onward—onward ; 
the marsh splashing under his feet, the light 
gleaming through the cloud, the rain beating 
on his uncovered head, till he passed into un- 
consciousness. This was partly a dream, part- 
ly a memory, partly a prophecy. But the wa- 
ter at least was real; for when the solitary 
youth sank into a deep slumber, his pillow was 
wet with his tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOUSE THROWN OUT AT WINDOW. 


Smmpte Lonce, to do it justice, did not very 
soon forget the poor youth it had ejected ; 
but still things appeared to go on pretty much 
in their usual course. Even the advent of a 
governess made no commotion in the family, 
for Miss Heavystoke settled quietly down in 
it in her own place. What is a governess’s 
place? Strictly speaking, it is that of a per- 
son hired with money, and money’s worth, to 
perform certain services not menial; and 
who must, therefore, neither be treated as a 
servant, nor be permitted to assume as her 
right a position of equality. When this posi- 
tion is conceded—which it frequently is—it is 
not to the governess but to the woman. The 
social qualities of the individual fit her for a 
social rank quite apart from her professional 
rank; and the lady of the house finds it very 
convenient to have a family friend in the in- 
structress of her children. The instructress 
herself labours for an hire, and the labour is 
not necessarily of an intellectual character, 
although sometimes rendered so by talent and 
zeal. We have known good governesses very 
ignorant women—women who had not the 
mental power of assimilating the information 
they imparted. 

As for Miss Heavystoke, she did not trouble 
herself about questions of position, and in this 
family she had no occasion to do so. She 
went conscientiously through a certain routine 
of teaching she had studied at a boarding- 
school on purpose, and became gradually 
attached, in a motherly way, to her pupil. 
She accepted without demur the chair that 
was offered her, next to Elizabeth’s, and 
rather preferred it to the arm-chair, as in cold 
weather it gave her more of the fire, while it 
always afforded her the luxurious use of the 
table. The chivalrous captain treated her, of 
course, as a gentlewoman ; and although his 
courtesy was a little alarming at first, she got 
used to it. As for either he or his sister 
thinking of dispossessing her, in any emer- 
gency whatever, of her accustomed seat, or of 
leaving her out in the calculations of a din- 
ner—such were impossible ideas. For the 
rest, Miss Heavystoke was a good listener to 
the captain’s stories: they kept her curiosity 
in a chronic state of sub-excitement, and she 
was never tired of being disappointed. After 
a time, however, she did not scruple to con- 
trovert some of the philosophical opinions of 
Elizabeth, but in a quiet, undemonstrative 
way, which answered well with the coldness 
of her adversary. To these arguments the 
old soldier listened attentively ; but he con- 
sidered himself to be on the side of Elizabeth, 
and the governess, therefore was sure to get 
the worst of it. On such occasions he was 
always more kindly gruff than ever; and 
when the tray came up would make a perfect 
point of putting some consolatory sherry into 
her customary glass of water. 

The life led at the lodge was slow for Sara; 
but at least once a month there came a letter 
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from Robert, which stirred up her ideas, and 
set them working for some weeks. The letter 
was always about his studies. He had always 
something new to communicate, something to 
direct her attention to, some book or passage 
to note for her reference. In fact, the poor 
lad fancied that this was the only return he 
could make for her uncle’s kindness; and he 
never learned anything new himself without 
trying to impart a portion of it to her. This 
was fortunate for Sara, for Miss Heavystoke 
was just one of those excellent governesses 
who teach everything necessary but the art of 
thinking ; and her lessons, therefore, without 
some such supplementary aid, would have left 
the mind of her pupil as dark as ever. As it 
was, Sara received everything her governess 
could give—and the amount was not small— 
supplying herself the intelligence that was 
necessary to digest information into knowl- 
edge. 

But this was, of course, a gradual process. 
Time wore on, and Sara’s body grew with her 
mind, till the generation she belonged to left 
juvenile tea-parties behind, and took their 
places in quadrilles. Here Sara was of some 
consequence ; for, having lived longer than her 
contemporaries—thought being life—she looked 
and felt older. But, besides this, she was known 
to be an orphan heiress; and more than one 
mother in the neighbourhood whispered anxiously 
to her son to be sure to ask her to dance, and 
try to be first with the lemonade. No one knew 
the amount of her fortune; but as the captain 
alluded to it with respect, it was usually set 
down in figures, with a gratuitous 0 at the end. 
The veteran, in fact, really regarded it as a 
very considerable sum. His experience of money 
was confined to income, and it never occurred 
to him that the handsomely sounding amount 
of Sara’s fortune would have been fairly re- 
presented by a moderate portion of his own 
annual outlay. 

Among the young men who neither required 
nor received any maternal hint of the kind, was 
the son of Mrs. Seacole, the widow lady who, 
as the reader may remember, had assisted in 
unmasking the wickedness of the captain. The 
Seacoles, it is well known, are an ancient family, 
and this branch of it possessed a very tolerable 
estate, to which Adolphus would succeed at his 
approaching majority. The young man was 
good-looking, and not ungentlemanly in appear- 
ance ; and although, on his first presenting him- 
self in these pages, we find him engaged in an 
attempt at petty tyranny, for which he was 
properly punished, all such foibles of boyhood 
were now, it is to be supposed, past and for- 

otten. Sara saw few or no foibles in him. 

fow could she? He was the first who had paid 
her those undefinable attentions that are so well 
comprehended even in the first stage beyond 
girlhood—attentions which, in a person of his 
prospects, were beyond question disinterested, 
and to which even his age—for he was some- 
what older than herself—added an almost 
irresistible flattery. Young, good-looking, rich, 
and loving, what more could she want? Sara 
did not know. She was very well pleased with 





her admirer, and with herself for being admired ; 
and, if she had had a confidential friend, would 
have doubtless filled a heavy correspondence 
with her sentiments and feelings on the subject. 
As it was, she had no confidante, and only one 
correspondent ; and even Adolphus she saw 
only during the long vacation, for, like Robert, 
he was placed at a distant boarding-school. 

The correspondence of Robert did not change 
so much with the progress of time as might 
have been expected. His letters were full of 
general information, but they disclosed no 
idiosyncrasy. He never mentioned the school, 
his masters, or his companions. No one knew 
whether the treatment was good or bad, whether 
he was happy or miserable. He gradually be- 
came an abstraction in the mind of Sara—an 
invisible Mentor, who inspired her studies, and 
whom she was never to see in corporeal pres- 
ence. With the captain and Elizabeth he was 
just what he had been on the day he left them ; 
and his letters to Sara were for them so en- 
grossing a study, that in the week they arrived, 
the Sunday newspaper had no chance. These 
documents were of great interest, too, in the 
kitchen ; for the good-natured Sara read them, 
word for word, to Mrs. Margery, while Molly 
listened with astonishment always ending in 
disappointment. The faith of her patroness, 
however, remained unshaken. 

‘ Things don’t turn up all on a sudden, Molly,’ 
said she ; ‘fate is a slow coach, and the denow- 
ment is not till the end. Wait, girl—wait!’ 
As for Mr. Poringer, when such reading began, 
he always left the kitchen, or else set to work 
to brush something, making the hissing sound 
with his lips which appears to be essential in 
the occupation of an hostler. Mr. Poringer, 
not to mention the caricature, and sundry other 
treasured matters, never could forget the de- 
gradation of that moment when he had been 
seduced by the audacious vagrant into touching 
his hat to the son of a woman of the name of 
Sal. 

At the epoch we have arrived at in the his- 
tory of Simple Lodge—it was very near the 
end of Robert’s educational term of three years 
—a gifted seer like Mrs. Margery would have 
pronounced that matters were to proceed quietly 
as usual for a little while longer, and that then 
the captain’s niece would become Mrs. Adolphus 
Seacole, and the Lodge go on and flourish more 
than ever in the protecting shade of the Hall. 
But things did not come out in this way. 
Captain Semple all on a sudden received intima- 
tion that the agent through whom he had been 
accustomed to draw his private income had 
become bankrupt, and he was at once reduced 
from comparative opulence to the straitened 
position, or not far from it, of a half-pay officer. 
This did completely away even with the prestige 
of his whiskers ; and some of the neighbours— 
those whose gawky sons had never had any 
chance with the heiress—did not scruple to hint 
that his silence with regard to the amount of 
Sara’s fortune was in all probability a deliberate 
swindle. Mrs. Seacole, however, was a quiet, 
dignified lady, and quite above being betrayed 
into such demonstrative vulgarity. She doted 
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on her son with the passionate fondness which 
only a mother can feel, and would not have 
scrupled to gratify him with the toy he had set 
his mind on, if it was of any tolerable pecuniary 
value. But to throw away the heir of the 
Seacoles upon a portionless, or comparatively 
portionless girl, was not to be thought of, and 
it was necessary to proceed with caution till 
she could ascertain how the land lay. This 
was difficult in a case where no proposals had 
been made, or could be made beforehand ; and 
Augustus, too, exhibited a generous pertinacity 
which somewhat surprised his mother. But 
there was nothing really surprising in it; for 
human nature is an excellent nature in itself, 
and if let alone by the circumstances which try 
the strength and weakness of character, it would 
remain excellent to the end. What nice people 
we should all be were no such trial to take 
place! We talk of the generosity of youth, 
and the selfishness of age; but age is merely 
youth modified by circumstances. Some men 
there be who grow old in the mysteries of life 
almost at once ; others, though old in years, 
remain boys in heart to the last breath. Mrs. 
Seacole determined very wisely, if the result 
of her inquiries into Sara’s fortune should 
render it necessary, to send her son from home, 
to try the durability of his calf-love in collision 
with the hard corners and soft sponges of the 
world. 

It is hard to say how the captain and his 
sister, if they had been left to themselves, 
would have arranged to meet their altered 
fortune. The veteran seemed at first merely 
surprised ; then his mind wandered away into 
some old apropos story, which turned out to 
relate to an unexpected legacy ; then he sym- 
pathised with the poor bankrupt, whose poignant 
feelings of distress had been alluded to in the 
intimation of his misfortune; then there rose 
before him, like twin spectres, the dependent 
condition of Sara till she was of age. and the 
commission which never could be Robert’s; 
and then, last of all, came the puzzlement as 
to how to accommodate his expenses to his 
shrunken income. Elizabeth contributed to his 
relief a declamation on the propriety of sub- 
mitting tranquilly to the dispensations of Provi- 
dence; and Sara, although she appeared to 
comprehend more clearly than either of them 
the grave circumstances in which they were 
placed, could do nothing more than give forth 
a burst of wishes that she was twenty-one, and 
able to enrich her uncle with her fortune. 
Fortunately, however, Miss Heavystoke was at 
hand. This lady, although a good mechanical 
governess, was not intellectual, or even clever, 
but she was well up in that science of the world 
which may be acquired even by the narrowest 
natures. She saw, as if by instinct, what was 
necessary to be done, and how to do it; and it 
was surprising how implicitly the captain gave 
himself up to her guidance. On one point, 
however, he was inflexible: he would not con- 
sent to let the Lodge, and retire to a cottage. 
It was his own property, he said, and at his 
death it would be Elizabeth’s. Let her do 
what she would with it; but for his part, 
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though willing to make any other sacrifice, he 
would live and die in his own house. It was 
arranged, therefore, that a general reduction 
of the expenses should take place; that the 
servants should be dismissed, and a strong 
countrywoman got to do the work of all three ; 
and that the governess herself should seek else- 
where the salary which Captain Semple could 
no longer afford to pay. This last proposal 
Miss Heavystoke made in the same practical 
matter-of-course tone as the rest. 

When all this was agreed upon, the only 
difficulty that remained—and the captain felt 
it to be the grand one—was the settlement of 
Robert in the world. He had pledged himself 
to buy him a commission in the army, but the 
pecuniary accumulations,made for this purpose 
were not nearly sufficient. What was to be 
done with the unfortunate lad? 

‘ Make him an usher,’ said Miss Heavystoke ; 
‘his letters are exactly like those 1 used to 
write home to my brother from the boarding- 
school ; and I should say he is just cut out for 
the scholastic profession.’ 

‘I doubt that, madam,’ said the captain ; ‘a 
governess is another thing: it is a ladylike 
situation, and suited for a lady; but the task 
of flogging a parcel of fellows is only fit for a 
drummer—for a drummer, madam : I could tell 
you a good story about that.’ 

‘ He will be an author or an artist!’ exclaimed 
Sara. ‘He will teach men, dear Miss Heavy- 
stoke, not boys, and will leave the impress of 
his intellect on the soul, not the memory.’ 

‘An author!’ repeated the captain indignant- 
ly, ‘and live in a garret, sleep on a bulk-head, 
and be choked with a penny roll! Never? 
Better that he had eaten no bread of mine— 
better that he had been lost in the mist—that 
he had been left in the Gravel Pits—that he 
had even been sent to the workhouse! Poor 
lad, poor lad, what is to become of him!’ This 
thought appeared to distress the captain much, 
and for several days it was obvious he was 
thinking of nothing else. It was necessary, 
however, to take Robert from school at once, 
for this was the vacation, and a new term could 
not be suffered to commence. Sara was there- 
fore commissioned to write to him of what had 
occurred, and request his immediate return 
home ; and the veteran appeared to drive satis- 
faction from the idea that the whole affair 
would be broken to him tenderly before he saw 
his protégé face to face. 

Sara, like many young women, had a con- 
siderable facility in letter-writing ; but, on the 
present occasion, she found her task a difficult 
one. Her epistle ran thus :— 

‘My pear Ropert—I have no heart to thank 
you for your late beautiful letter, or tell you 
how little I have been able to benefit by it ; 
for a very sad affair has occurred here within 
the last week, and an affair, I am sorry to say, 
that will require you to look out for some new 
path to fame and fortune. But why should I 
be sorry to say this? The army was not your 
own choice, and ever since I began to think 
and to reason, I have persuaded myself that a 
mind like yours was fitted for a nobler field 
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than that of war. Not that I despise a military 
uniform, for I think it very charming; but 
you know, after all, it is only a livery—a 
badge of servitude—and the mercenaries who 
wore it first were looked upon with dislike and 
disdain by the generous warriors of old. 

‘ You are aware that I could not have writ- 
ten this if my letter was to receive its usual 
supervision ; and you may conceive, therefore, 
the state of confusion that reigns in King 
Agramant’s camp. The cause, you will be 
grieved to hear, is the failure of a private 
agent—a circumstance which will curtail very 
considerably my dear uncle’s income. All 
sorts of expenses are to be reduced ; the three 
servants are to be exchanged for one; and you 
and I are to bear our share of the calamity. 
You are to be removed from your studies, and 
my governess, dear Miss Heavystoke, is to be 
dismissed. My uncle bears up like a man—in 
all things save one. He is distressed to think 
that the fund intended for the purchase of your 
commission is quite inadequate, and that you 
will be compelled to lay it out in opening for 
yourself some other path of life. 

‘Come home, then, at once, dear Robert, and 
let us all lay our heads together, and see if we 
cannot contrive something for the good of the 
whole. I am ashamed to tell you of how little 
use your poor pupil has been in the emergency 
—how mere a child I found myself when 
brought for the first time into contact with the 
business of life. Had it not been for Miss 
Heavystoke, I don’t know what would have 
become of us. Come home ; your presence will 
be a great comfort to my dear uncle and aunt. 
—Always you faithful friend and grateful 
pupil, SaRA. 

‘ P.S.—I was called away, while about to 
seal my letter, by a disturbance in the hall; 
where I found Molly and the captain, the for- 
mer with her rich cheeks deluged with tears, 
plaintively entreating to be kept, and de- 
claring that she was as strong as any cart- 
horse, and would work like two. No media- 
tion of mine was required; for my darling 
Ogre told her in a grwif voice, broken with 
feeling, to get away with her for a pest, 
and dry her ridiculous eyes, and stay till 
doomsday if she liked. Iam so glad! Poor 
Molly 

On the third morning from the dispatch of 
this letter as the captain and his sister were 
standing at the parlour window scanning the 
weather, they observed a gentleman crossing 
the common from the village. It was not one 
of the neighbors. Could it be Robert? No: 
there was hardly time for an answer by return 
of post; and besides, Robert was only a lad, 
and this was a gentleman grown. But as he 
came nearer, the grown gentleman waved his 
hat ; and the brown hair, lifted by the wind 
from the pale brow, showed that it was Robert 
indeed. The captain ran out to the hall and 
opened the door himself; and his protégé, 
clearing the road with a light run, was in his 
arms in an instant. Elizabeth’s greeting was 
as cordial for her undemonstrative nature ; and 
as he young man stood in the parlour holding 





a hand of each, the flush of emotion mantling 
over his cheeks, and his calm deep eyes lighted 
up with affectionate joy, his two protectors 
looked at him with surprise as well as love. 

Robert Oaklands had, in fact, filled out into 
a remarkably fine young man. He was some- 
what above the middle height, and of rather a 
robust than delicate make. His features, 
although sufficiently regular, owed more to 
expression than to regularity, a soft, harmoni- 
ous light seeming to be diffused over them by 
the contemplative eyes. In his posé, and in 
his whole manner, there was that air of calm 
and dignified self-possession which, although 
it sometimes comes from nature, is more fre- 
quently the result of habitual intercourse with 
refined society, and is justly regarded as one of 
the grand external distinctions of a gentleman. 

‘And Sara! cried he at last, ‘ where is my 
dear little friend—my pupil, as she calls her- 
self? 


‘There she is all the time,’ said the captain, 
‘as large as life !’ and Robert, sweeping round, 
would probably have caught her in his arms if 
he had not been arrested by astonishment. 
Sara was, like himself older in appearance than 
her years, taller than the middle height of 
woman, and her exquisitely proportion figure 
had nothing of the attenuation which bespeaks 
fragility rather than delicacy. Her face, how- 
ever, in former days so thin and pale, was 
what struck him with the most surprise. Her 
features, although such as were chiseled by the 
genius of the old sculptors, had been awakened 
into life and love by influences unknown to the 
antique world: and her ingenuous but modest 
eyes had a light which seemed welling from 
some fountain of thought within. Half step- 
ping forward to welcome her early friend, half 
arrested by surprise at finding him so much 
older, so proud-looking, so altogether different 
from what shé had pictured, her finely deve- 
loped figure presented a perfect model of wo- 
manly grace; rendered still more interesting 
when his astonished and admiring gaze sent a 
crimson flush of beauty at once over face, brow, 
neck, and shouders. But when she did move 
in advance, ashamed of the awkward feeling 
she was conscious of in herself, and bashfully 
observed in him, the picture was complete. 
Till a woman is in motion, it is impossible to be 
sure of what she is in reality. Before, it is 
only our own imagination that lends her the 
finished charm we profess to admire. Thus, 
when Aineas, wandering in the wood, is ac- 
costed by Venus, although seeing at a glance 
that she is not of the common mortal nature, 
he does not recognise her as the goddess of 
beauty till she moves: Vera incessu patuit 
dea— 


And by her graceful walk the queen,of love is seen, 


The mutual observation passed in a few se- 
conds, although it has taken so many words to 
describe it; and then Robert, recovering from 
his surprise, took hold of his young friend’s ex- 
tended hand, and instead of kissing her, as he 
probably intended to have done, raised it, 
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gravely but affectionately and admiringly, to 
his lips. 

It was Robert’s intention to have paid on 
this occasion only a very short visit to his 
patron’s house, to which Sara in her letter had 
given the name of home—a word which thrilled 
the poor lad to the very centre. But circum- 
stances prolonged his stay. He found himself 
useful —almost indispensable in saving the cap- 
tain from pecuniary outlay. There were a 
thousand things to do about the house and gar- 
den, and the ready, ingenious, and untiring 
young man was mason, carpenter, and gardener 
in one. He would brook no interference, how- 
ever, with the amusements, such as they were, 
of Simple Lodge. He pitted Elizabeth and 
Miss Heavystoke against each other in an argu- 
ment, which he then perplexed by his remarks, 
and made just sufficiently ridiculous to puff out 
Sara’s ripe cheeks with suppressed laughter, 
without awaking the suspicions of the bellige- 
rents ; he played chess and fenced by the hour 
with the captain; and danced as far into the 
night with Sara as she would permit, Miss 
Heavystoke being now the performer on the 
piano. On these occasions he sometimes insisted 
on having Molly up as of yore; and she now 
made an admirable partner for the stiff and 
phlegmatic chair. Molly, be it said, was grown 
a fine young woman, with a nose as broad, flat, 
and good-humoured as you shall see on a sum- 
mer’s day, and great round eyes that were not 
merely astonished themselves, but the cause of 
astonishment in others—as the son and heir of 
the village-baker could testify. But after get- 
ting through all this business, Robert was up 
and at work with the first gleam of daylight. 

Perilous work it was for the retired and ge- 
nerally abstracted ‘student, who thus called 
back the recollections of his boyhood to cheer 
sufferers so dear to him?—Perilous work for 
the learned ignoramus, who had“ never spoken 
freely to another young woman in his life, 
and who now found in the one he was thrown 
into hourly companionship with, a mind that 
seemed a dimmer reflection of his own, and 
was the more piquant from its comparative 
dimness, and on external form, looking a con- 
genial temple for the ideal beauty that haunted 
him like a passion! And all the more perilous 
was this companionship for its frank. domestic 
character. The feelings excited in formal so- 
ciety are no more genuine than its own aspect. 
They are founded on a prophecy, almost always 
a false one, of what the woman could and 
would be at home—a gay, sad, steady, forward, 
strong, ailing, laughing, weeping sister of hu- 
manity—lovely in her smiles, lovely in her 
tears. and beloved in all. 

But the day was at length at hand when the 
domestic changes that had been determined on 
were to take place ; and on that day Robert, as 
well as the governess, the footman, and the 
cook, was to bid adieu to Simple Lodge. In 
the forenoon previous, having finished his work 
in the garden, he went into the parlour in his 
shirt-sleeves, to say a word to the captain be- 
fore going up stairs to resume his coat. The 
captain was not there. No one was there but 
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Sara—and another. The two were sitting close 
together ; and when he appeared at the door, 
Sara flushed up to the eyes, averting her head 
for an instant, while her companion looked full 
at the intruder, a blaze of triumph lighting up 
his face. 

Robert’s brow, glowing from hard work, 
grew slightly pale. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, but then walked calmly in, and bowed 
slightly to the visitor. 

‘I expected to find the captain here,’ said he 
to Sara. 

‘He is gone out. 
you to’—— 

‘That is unnecessary. Mr. Seacole and 1 
know each other sufficiently well.’ 

‘You surprise me. You did not mention 
this, Mr. Seacole ?’ 

‘Because I did not know that you were spe- 
cially interested in any of my schoolfellows : 
indeed,’ and he hesitated as if from delicacy— 
‘I thought the name might possibly be embar- 
rassing to you.’ 

‘ Why so?’ demanded Sara imperiously, and 
bending her flashing eyes full upon him. ‘ Ro- 
bert Oaklands was my early friend and play- 
fellow here at home; when at school, he was 
my untiring correspondent and instructor ; and 
in this day of calamity, he has been the sup- 
port and solace of us all.’ 

‘ He is happy in your approbation, Miss Sara,’ 
said Seacole meekly. ‘He is no doubt lauda- 
bly anxious to show his gratitude to his pa- 
tron’s family ; and his only mode of doing this 
is by the performance of such manual labour 
as he is acquainted with. The services, doubt- 
less, are gratuitous. He was a good worker, 
too, at school.’ 

‘ And a good debtor, likewise, Seacole,’ said 
Robert with a sarcastic smile ; ‘you know I 
always repaid the favours I received !’ 

‘I took no account of your payments, re- 
plied Seacole, flushing ; ‘ but I repeat,’ he add- 
ed, in a tone of suppressed passion, ‘ that it is 
nothing more than your duty now to repay 
with your manual labour the goodness of a 
gentleman who rescued you from the life of a 
vagrant!’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Seacole!’ cried Sara, springing 
from her seat, and looking with terror at Ro- 
bert. 

‘Be tranquil, Sara, said Robert, with a faint 
smile : ‘he speaks nothing more than the truth 
—a truth that is known to you, to the whole 
neighbourhood ; and, I need not now tell you, 
to the whole school.’ He walked up to the 
window, and looked steadily out upon the com- 
mon. What phantasmagoria passed there be- 
fore his mind’s eye, we need not tell; what 
wild and desperate figures came trooping 
across, as the mist tumbled and _ thickened 
around them ; what poor little ragged boy lag- 
ged behind, till he stood alone—alone—in the 
middle of the waste. and was covered over by 
the vapour, as if with a pall. Robert turned 
away from the window calm and pale. 

‘You have once more taunted me with my 
origin, Seacole,’ said he: ‘do you forget that 
at school it did not prevent me from being 
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your Master—in play, in study, in fight, even 
in number of adherents?’ 

‘You will find the field of the world differ- 
ent,’ replied Seacole—‘ in its weapons, as well 
as in everything else. It is there we must now 
meet, if your walk be high enough.’ 

‘ Why, I will see thee at Philippi, then.” ’ 
And with this quotation, Robert, bending his 
head slightly to both, left the room. 

That evening was a comfortless one at Sim- 
ple Lodge. It was not worth Miss Heavy- 
stoke’s while to begin a new argument with 
Elizabeth, even if the latter had been in good 
enough spirits, and they both sat silent. The 
captain was gloomy and disconcerted ; for Ro- 
bert had obstinately refused to take more than 
a very trifling portion of the fund collected 
for his own behoof, and his patron could not 
conceive how the young man was to keep him- 
self afloat in London, even for a few weeks, 
till he should get into employment. Sara, 
agitated with a profound emotion she could not 
analyse, was mute and pale; and once when, 
at her uncle’s request, she had drawn the win- 
dow-curtains aside, to look at the appearance 
of the night, and had thrown a glance at the 
black sky beyond the desert common, she fixed 
upon Robert a long, terror-stricken gaze, and 
sank into her chair, forgetting to make the 
report, which the captain forgot to ask for. Ro- 
bert alone was calm and firm. Robert alone 
forgot nothing. 

The next day the silence of the Lodge was 
broken. A hired gig came and carried off 
Miss Heavystoke. Then the baker’s light cart 
drove up to the side of the house, and received 
the portly person of Mrs. Margery ; the cap- 
tain, who was standing at the parlour window, 
striving in vain to obtain a view of more than 
the reverse part of this mysterious figure. 
Then came forth two lads, bearing staggering- 
ly along a great hair-trunk, on the top of which 
Mr. Poringer laid his hat-box, greatcoat, and 
umbrella, following it himself with dignity, 
burdened with nothing more than his cane. 
Lastly, Robert Oaklands appeared, with a flush- 
ed face and glistening eye ; and swinging upon 
his shoulder his portmanteau, which awaited 
him at the door, he crossed the road, and took 
his solitary way through the common. The 
captain stood looking out of the window long 
after he had disappeared. Elizabeth sat in her 
customary chair, staring at the blank wall, her 
work lying in her lap, and her idle hands cross- 
ed over it. Sara was kneeling at her own lit- 
tle lattice, following the solitary figure upon 
the common, her eyes half-blinded with tears, 
which, when it had disappeared, were accom- 

anied with passionate but inaudible sobs. 
There was silence in Simple Lodge, broken at 
intervals only by a voice of lamentation from 
the kitchea—the burden of Poor Molly. . 


CHAPTER V. 
IN WHICH THE SCENE CHANGES. 
Tatk of the Great Exhibition as you will, it 
had little more than the merit of concentrating 
im one spot the common daily exhibitions of 





London. There are at least a score of streets 
in the metropolis, to which, if they were made 
exhibitions at a shilling a head, people would 
flock from the remotest corners of the country 
and the world. The shop-windows are full of 
the wonders of science and industry both home 
and foreign ; and from them and the warehouses 
behind, a very correct idea may be obtained of 
the comparative status of the nation as regards 
the arts of civilisation. Tosuch exhibitions the 
natives have been accustomed from childhood ; 
and it is fortunate that it is so, or there would 
be no such thing as getting along the thorough- 
fares ; but even among the natives, there are 
many determined window-starers, and it has of- 
ten occurred to us, that these are the persons 
who really enjoy London, and benefit by its 
teachings. In general, however, you may setit 
down with tolerable certainty, that the specta- 
tors who are busy with such gratuitous shows, 
are strangers from the country or from foreign 
parts. 

There could be no mistake at least about one 
individual, who might have been seen for sever- 
al successive days studying the shop-windows as 
if he had paid his shilling for the privilege, and 
was determined to make the most of it. The 
survey Robert made of the metropolis was of a 
practical nature, and although he may at the 
same time have gratified his taste and curiosity, 
he did not suffer this to interfere with his busi- 
ness purpose. Frequently he went into the 
shops, and asked permission to examine the ob- 
ject that had attracted him, and this was never 
refused : on the contrary, although he made no 
pretence of purchasing, the dealer usually seem- 
ed gratified with the questions of a polite, earn- 
est, gentlemanly young man, and was not loath 
to enter into conversation. The exhibitions of 
the fine arts and of scientific apparatus, even 
those that actually cost a shilling, came next; 
and lastly, from the corner of the lofty gallery, 
where he sat buttoned up to the throat in an old 
coat, he was the critical yet delighted spectator 
of the doings on the stage in some of the popu- 
lar theatres. 

Robert had no fear of being unable to obtain 
a living in London ; but it was necessary to put 
himself properly in the way, so that no more 
time might be lost in experiments than was ne- 
cessary. His survey, without daunting him in 
the main, had brought down a good deal the es- 
timate he had formed of his own capabilities. 
There was a completeness, in its own way, about 
everything he saw, which showed him that some- 
thing more was wanting than the bent of ge- 
nius. The rudest toy was obviously put together 
by accustomed hands, which did what they in- 
tended to do, and nothing more. The humblest 
actor, whose business perhaps was merely to de- 
liver a letter, performed his part like a man 
who knew perfectly well what he was about. 
It struck Robert that the most gifted amateur 
imaginable could not construct a toy as well to 
answer the same purpose—that is, to sell for the 
same money—or deliver a letter as well, with 
the business-like propriety demanded, and the 
subordination required to the rest of the action. 
In the pictorial art, so far as he could judge 
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from the depots of the ordinary picture-dealers, 
the case was somewhat different. There the un- 
taught, uncertain, inexperienced hand was of- 
ten painfully obvious ; and in periodical litera- 
ture, likewise, there were specimens without 
number of jejune twaddle and feeble violence. 
These were not the rude completeness of the toy, 
the humble finish of the actor, but the flounder- 
ing of weak and illogical minds in a pursuit for 
which they were naturally unfit. 

When a few days had passed in practical ob- 
servation and mental debate, it was necessary 
to determine upon some trial ; but before doing 
so, he thought it proper to deliver his only let- 
ter of introduction. This was not from Captain 
Semple, who, with the exception of his bankrupt 
agent, had not a single acquaintance in the 
world whose whereabouts he knew : it was from 
Mrs. Margery the cook, and addressed to a 
cousin of her own, originally a sign-painter, but 
now, she thought, a little higher in the world. 
Even Robert smiled at the nature of the intro- 
duction, and at the square letter containing it, 
with its blotch of wax, that seemed to have fall- 
en by accident, and was stamped with a thimble. 
But it would be a comfort to one so new to the 
scene, and so solitary in it, to be able to con- 
verse upon his prospects with any habittié what- 
ever; and our adventurer, for a very obvious 
reason, was hardly entitled to look down upon 
any calling, however humble. He was surpris- 
ed, however, to find that the address led him 
towards the haunts of quality ; and when he 
stopped at the private door of a respectable 
shop in Jermyn Street, St. James’s, he would 
have thought he had made a mistake, but for 
the name on a small brass-plate at the side: 
“Mr. Driftwood.” He rang the bell, and after 
a moderate time the door was opened ina great 
hurry by Mr. Driftwood in person, with a well- 
bedaubed pallet on his thumb, garnished with 
the accessory maulstick and bundle of brushes. 

‘Well!’ cried the artist, in apparent surprise 
at the aspect of his visitor, ‘if I did not think 
it was his lordship come by appointment; and 
I would not keep him waiting for that rascally 
boy. But never mind, it’s no trouble, step in, 
sir ;’ and shuffling rapidly through the passage, 
he led the way. After ascending a stair, they 
went out upon the leaded roof of a lower build- 
ing, and crossing it by means of a railed gang- 
way, entered what seemed the upper part, or 
garret, of an outhouse. 

This was obviously the artist’s studio; a 
character conferred upon it by numerous un- 
framed pictures, placed in all sorts of angles to 
catch the light from the roof, and a large easel 
supporting a painting recently begun. There | 
was nothing else, however, to distinguish the 
place from an ordinary garret, if not its strange- 
ly uncared-for and ruinous appearance. The 
rough wood-work had never been painted ; both 
the sky-lights were broken in more than one 
place, and the apertures stuffed with something 
to keep out the rain; the naked tiles bore little | 
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ing upon it hiscoat and stock. The only furni- 
ture in the room was a small form covered with 
soiled baize ; a large chest, which appeared to 
do duty asa ‘table ; and a screen adorned with 
caricatures, behind which the curious visitor 
might enjoy a peep at a truckle-bed. The 
master of the studio was a man approaching 
middle age, with a small black eye that would 
have been piercing, if it could have fixed for a 
moment ; an untidy moustache, under a nose 
of the pug order; a brush of dark hair round 
his uncovered throat; and an unkempt masy 
of the same material, cut short and square at 
the upper part of the brow, but descending in 
clots upon his shoulders. 

Robert had time to study this portrait while 
the artist was conning over, with considerable 
difficulty, the pothooks of the cook. At length, 
Mr. Driftwood having come to the end of the 
missive, turned his restless eyes upon the intro- 
duced, and hopped him over from head to foot 
in a twinkling. 

‘Glad to see you, Mr. Oaklands,’ said he ; 
‘hope cousin Margery is well—never ashamed 
of poor relations—best families decay some- 
times. But what can I do for you, my dear 
sir? An artist or a patron? Never could 
make Margery out. Oh, I see; merely a 
stranger in the metropolis, come to have a peep 
at the works of genius. Well, 1 own I am one 
of the victims of art. Here are a few originals 
and some copies not unworthy, perhaps, of 
moment’s notice.’ 

‘I shall be happy to be allowed to look at 
your collection, sir,’ replied Robert ; ‘but I was 
in hopes Mrs. Margery had explained that I 
came here not so much to gratify my taste, as 
to look out for employment ; she fancied that I 
should derive some benefit from the hints of a 
man of your experience in London life.’ 

‘To be sure you will—Margery was right. 
But are you ina hurry? Can you wait for the 
tide, or do you mean to take the city by 
storm ?” 

‘I must get something to do in as much less 
than a fortnight as possible.’ 

‘Vastly well. But, you see, we are all 
employed here at this moment—all tearing the 
bread out of each other’s mouths. What part 
do you mean to take in the mélée? If you are 
an artist, you must get me down, or somebody 
else, to step upon. That is the difficulty: 
nobody thinks of working up—we all want to 
be top sawyers, every mother’s son of us.’ 

‘To be sure we do,’ said Robert, smiling ; 
‘but if we can’t be top sawyers, why we‘must 
just jump down, with a will, and try it the 
other way.’ 

‘You are right, my boy,’ cried the artist; 
‘that’s the ticket! But what do you propose 
to do? It is very well to say you want employ- 
ment; but what employment do you want?— 
what employment are you fit for?’ 

‘I know a little of sketching and colouring, 
and Lcan copy in oil when a thing is before me. 


or no token of cement, and in one place, w here | | 1 write a tolerable style. 1 am acquainted with 
they appeared to have suffered some damage, | several languages, and could teach them ata 


they were propped up with a thin spar, which | 


the artist turned to account, likewise, by hang- 
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pipe-clay, but don’t know as yet how to cast. 
I have a turn for carpentry, and might hope, 
with some experience, to rise to cabinet-making> 
Fam not quite unaccustomed to bricklaying— 
house-painting—or gardening. I could carry 
a hod without blinking to the top of a wall as 
high as the Monument ; and if all trades failed 
me, I think, with a very little practice, I could 
handle a musket as well as any bumpkin that 
ever came out of our country.’ 

‘You will do!’ cried the artist ; ‘you will 
do! One-third of these capabilities would be 
enough ; for the grand thing is, the determina- 
tion to work. Get work to your liking if you 
can; but anyway get work. No use in waiting 
and wishing, and repining and starving: do 
something in the meantime till the other thing 
turnsup. Yet don’t be too sanguine, after all ; 
for one gets into a circle somehow, and there’s 
no getting out of it. Tried the out-of-doors line 
first myself, and not a bad thing it was: rose to 
the gallipots—nothing less than Latin there— 
got good stuff out of them ; but on and upI 
must go; high art would have me—and here I 
am.’ The ci-devant sign-dauber looked round 
with a kind of rueful pride; and Robert con- 
ceived a strong suspicion that he had been more 
comfortable when among the gallipots. He 
had already observed that the collection con- 
sisted of a few mechanical copies, and many 
original pieces, that looked wonderfully like 
sign-paintings, executed on canvas instead of 
wood. There was one picture, however, on 
which he gazed with admiration. It was ob- 
viously, he thought, the work of one of the old 
Italian masters, and must be worth an immense 
sum. It was this the artist was engaged in 
copying, and the piece on the easel had already 
rendered the design of the original with wonder- 
ful fidelity. 

‘That is a gem,’ said Mr. Driftwood, ‘a 
genuine Correggio of the first class; and mine 
will be so like, that the old fellow himself would 
not be able to tell which is which. But what a 
marvellous difference in the pecuniary value! 
You see what prejudice does, my young friend.’ 

‘If you could only wait for time to mellow 
your tints,’ suggested Robert, with a smile— 
‘say a few hundred years—who knows what the 
result might be ?’ 

‘Oh, as for that,’ replied the artist gravely, 
‘there is no occasion to wait so long. It will 
be mellow enough before it leaves my hands, I 
assure you, and with more cracks in it than the 
original. All that is easy enough; but to get 
your hand into a glass gallipot, and paint the 
letters upside down, inside out--that is some- 
thing to talk of. But it must be confessed it is 
not high art.’ 

‘You, of course, make this copy to order ?” 

‘To be sure Ido. How otherwise could I get 
hold of a Correggio, the like of which is not to 
be found in any of the public galleries? The 
proprietor wants money, and so do I—that’s 
how it comes about.’ 

‘I don’t understand—the proprietor wants 
money ?” 

‘Yes: he wants to pledge the picture for 
a good round sum, and my copy in the mean- 
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time, will do duty on his walls instead. Being 
known to possess the original, nobody will sus- 
pect what they see to be Jack Driftwood’s 
handiwork. But come, my friend, I am curious 
to discover what you can do. Take hold of 
this brush, will you? and dash away at the 
dark drapery, while I put in the lights on the 
left. Don’t be afraid, but go right into it.’ 
Robert was afraid, but only for a few seconds. 
He did as he was desired: and it would have 
been hard to say which benefited most—the 
pupil, by the practical hints he received, or the 
master, by the rapid and intelligent execution 
of his orders. The young man was fond of 
work, and this was of an interesting kind. He 
threw off his coat and neckerchief, and entered 
into it with zeal and determination, and Drift- 
wood was the first to tire; declaring heartily, 
that with the advantage of his advice now and 
then, his assistant, in the course of time, would 
become almost as good a painter as himself. 
Here the door-bell rung. 

‘Zounds! where's that rascally boy?’ cried 
the artist, as he flew to answer it. Robert did 
not know, and he went quictly on retouching 
the picture. In a short time Mr. Driftwood 
returned, ushering in with great formality, a 
lady and gentleman. 

‘Did you see that boy, Mr. Oaklands” said 
he—‘never mind: only a friend of mine from 
the country, Sir Vivian. I have been giving 
him a hint or two while working at your Cor- 
reggio, and he takes well to it for an amateur.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said the stranger, who was 
an elderly man of a rather dignified presence, 
‘you appear to have taken your own hints to 
some purpose. There are bits here quite above 
the fidelity of your usual mechanical touch. 
Did you say Mr. Oak-——?’ 

‘Oaklands, Sir Vivian.’ 

‘Of the Devonshire family, sir?’ 

‘Of no family at all,’ repiicd Robert. 

‘That is, of no family to speak of, put in the 
artist, frowning aside. ‘Who would talk of his 
own family in the presence of Sir Vivian Fal- 
contower ?” 

‘You see, Claudia, there is a spirit here 
which Driftwood’s material copies have hitherto 
wanted. He is improving. You are improving, 
Driftwood.’ The artist bowed low. The lady 
called Claudia was a very lovely young person, 
and although rather slight and petite than 
otherwise in figure, of a still more distingué 
air than her father. Her nose might just incur 
a suspicion of being retroussé, and it was this, 
probably, that gave a certain piquancy to her 
otherwise still features; but the face owed its 
character chiefly to a pair of large, well-opened, 
brilliant eyes, which turned their full blaze 
upon those of the persons she addressed, to the 
manifest discomfiture, sometimes, of the feeble 
or the sensitive. Those eyes were turned upon 
Robert when he said, ‘Of no family at all; 
and they remained fixed upon him with the 
interest one bestows upon a new or rare animal. 
Sir Vivian’s visit was merely to learn what 
progress was being made with the copy, and 
perhaps to ascertain that the valuable original 
was safe ; but his daughter seemed inclined to 
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linger. She at length demanded of Robert sud- 
denly, whether, as an amateur, he was an ad- 
mirer of Correggio? Having satisfied her on 
this point, he added, with straightforward sim- 
plicity : 

‘But Iam not an amateur, in the usual mean- 
ing of the word: I might rather be called an 
artist, for I would apply myself to the profes- 
sion if I thought I could live by it.’ 

Miss Falcontower lightened upon him again, 
and this time from head to foot. ‘If you desire 
to be an artist,’ said she, ‘you will doubtless 
make yourself acquainted with what is going 
on in the world of art. You perhaps do not 
know, seeing you are only recently from the 
country, that a new school threatens to super- 
sede such objects of your admiration as this ?”?— 
pointing to the Correggio. 

‘I know,’ replied Robert, at once pleased and 
surprised at being addressed so frankly by a 
young lady of Miss Falcontower’s rank—‘I 
know that Young Germany is indoctrinating 
Young England in the theory that the masters 
of art strayed in a wrong direction from the 
medival point; and that it is necessary, before 
any real advance can be made, to go back to 
the era before Raphael, and before Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci.’ 

‘And do you not believe that this will lead 
to a school greater than that of Italy?” 

‘Not lead, in the ordinary meaning of the 
word ; but it may give rise to a school that will 
avoid the errors both of the new and old. I 
have seen some specimens of the English hetero- 
doxy, and they seem to me to be composed of 
the disjecta membra of art, not the whole body 
—far less the soul.’ 

‘Do they not imitate nature with remarkable 
fidelity ?’ 

‘They imitate individual objects with re- 
markable fidelity, and then put them into the 
piece, as men put curiosities into a glass-case in 
& museum. Nature works differently in her 
pictures. The effects there are mainly produced 
by means of light and shadow. Shadow, so 
far as painters can deal with it, is merely an 
obscuration; and the things plunged in it 
become more or less rounded in their edges 
and indefinite in their figure. The new artists 
—if I may judge from the little I] have seen— 
express shadow by a daub of dark colour, and 
give the objects within it as distinctly and 
definitely as if they were in the full blaze of 
the sun. They deal by distance in the same 
way. Yonder picture, near the door—I can 
hardly tell what the subject is, although my 
sight is reasonably clear; but the new artists, I 
have a notion, would make it a miniature copy. 
You, ma’am, are the centre of the piece I see 
before me: everything else is comparatively 
dim and disregarded; but in painting the 
scene, the new artists ‘would do their best to 
injure the impression of interest or delight, by 
elaborating, as carefully as the principal figure, 
even the caricatures on the screen behind you, 
which serves as a background. This elabora- 
tion, it is true, would produce an exact copy of 
the actual thing; but not of the actual thing 
as it appears to me, faint and subsidiary to the 
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figure in the foreground, which is the object of 
my interest and admiration. All this tends, I 
think, to show that although the new imitations 
of nature would serve as exquisite illustrations 
for a treatise on botany, or zodlogy, or any- 
thing else requiring the minute depictment of 
individual objects, their authors have not yet 
risen to the conception of a picture.’ 

‘But what do you mean bya picture? If 
everything in the piece, taken individually, is 
correct, is not the whole correct?” 

‘No. Nature, in her pictures, does not repre- 
sent individual objects as they are, but as they 
seem to be, when observed through the media 
of air and distance, and modified by light and 
shadow ; and the colour with which she glorifies 
the scene is no inherent property of its com- 
ponent parts, for that would sometimes be dis- 
crepant and irreconcilable.’ 

‘The colours of nature irreconcilable with 
themselves!—that seems a strange idea. Is it 
not the province of art to copy nature as 
she is ?” 

‘Not always—not often. Nature rarely— 
perhaps never—presents a finished picture, 
small enough for the canvas of man. Were it 
otherwise, photography would be the highest 
art. It is the business of art, or rather its high 
and hopeless study, to select and combine the 
forms of nature, and work with them towards 
the production of one grand impression. This 
was the aim of the great painters—great only 
from the noble conception. This was the aim 
of the great sculptors, who, out of the materials 
of mortal life, created gods.’ Robert grew 
warm as he spoke on his favourite subject. 
His figure seemed to dilate; the veins of his 
finely chiseled neck swelled ; and his kindling 
eyes pierced proudly through the blaze they 
encountered. Sir Vivian listened with interest 
to this dialogue, for he was himself an adherent 
of the old masters, while his daughter was 
infected with Young-Englandism. 

‘Do you write as well as paint?’ said he with 
some cordiality. 

‘I do a little of both,’ was the reply ; ‘ but 
to do either well, I must see and think more. 
At present, my aim is merely to secure the 
means of living.’ 

‘I shall be glad to hear of your success. 
Your lucubrations, when they appear, will 
render me valuable assistance in my conflicts 
with a heretical daughter.’ 

‘Nay,’ said Miss Falcontower, ‘if there are 
two to one, it is time for me toretire ; but be 
assured it is only to collect my resources 
against a future occasion.’ While she spoke she 
was walking towards the door, followed respect- 
fully by Robert,with her head turned, Parthian- 
like, towards the enemy, till she was suddenly 
brought up by the thin spar that propped the 
frail ‘part of the roof. 

‘For God’s sake, come away!’ shricked the 
artist, smiting his hands together. The warn- 

ing was of no use, for it only made the young 
lady look up; but our adventurer, darting his 
spread hands, with the speed of lightning, 
above her head, received on them a dislodged 
tile, the broken edge of which cut him to ‘the 
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bone, and splashed a drop of blood upon her 
fave. Leading her away from the dangerous 
spot, he calmly wound his handkerchief round 
his bleeding hand; and then requesting the 
loan of her own, with an air of tender defer- 
ence, unmingled with the slightest touch of 
gallantry, he wiped carefully away the taint 
from a lovely face, which, but for him, would 
have been lovely no more. Sir Vivian stood 
looking on at this scene, pale and terror-strick- 
en, unable to move during the few moments it 
lasted ; and the artist was hardly less para- 
lysed. Miss Falcontower alone was calm and 
collected ; her cheek did not change its colour ; 
and she watched the motions of Robert with a 
wondering but composed scrutiny, as if they 
referred to something in which she herself was 
not personally concerned. 

‘] thank you,’ said she at length recollecting 
herself. * My father, too, will tell you that he 
is grateful.’ 

‘I am, indeed, grateful; but I cannot fitly 
express my thanks in this horrid den. Come, 
Claudia, let us leave it at once and for ever.’ 

‘I beg to assure you, Sir Vivian,’ said the 
artist, ‘ that the moment I can lay hands on that 
boy, I will send him for a workman to repair 
the roof.’ 

‘And if he should fail in laying hands on 
that boy,’ added Robert, ‘I will undertake the 
task of reparation myself to-morrow morning.’ 
Miss Falcontower gave another flash ; and the 
artist hastened to say : 

‘Let him alone; it is only eccentricity—all 
young men of genius are eccentric.’ 

‘Ishall be glad to see you at my house,’ said 
Sir Vivian, after a look had passed between him 
and his daughter ; ‘and to show you my insigni- 
ficant collection.’ Robert bowed. 

‘And soon,’ added the young lady, with 
another of her brilliant flashes—for her face 
seemed unaccustomed to fall into the form of a 
smile. 

‘I shall be only too happy to avail myself of 
the privilege,’ said Robert. After a momen- 
tary hesitation, she put out her hand, which he 
accepted calmly, bowing over it, too much in 
the Grandisonian style, it must be told, but 
gracefully withal. She then took hold of her 
father’s arm. 

‘ Where’s that rascally boy?’ cried the art- 
ist. ‘ Never mind, I’ll open the street door my- 
self ; and then they all passed from the studio, 
leaving Robert to the luxurious feelings of a 
young man who has met with an adventure. 

When the artist returned alone, his new 
friend expostulated warmly with him on the 
impolicy of suffering his studio to fall into so 
ruinous a condition ; but Mr. Driftwood denied 
stoutly that it was his fault—it was all along of 
high art. 

‘The public will not patronize the modern 
masters,’ said he ; ‘and what can we do but let 
the tilescome down on them? An author is well 
off. He gives an address, perhaps at his boot- 
maker’s or stationer’s, in a genteel street like 
this, and lives where he likes ; his whole stock 
in trade being merely a little paper, pen, 
and ink, which he may carry in his coat-pocket. 
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An artist, on the other hand, has his works to 
exhibit ; and exhibit them he must in a respec- 
table locality. That is no joke, let me tell 
you ; and then, again, look at the necessity he 
is under of keeping a boy ?’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Driftwood, all you have to 
do is to borrow a ladder for me to-morrow 
morning, and a carpenter’s plane, for I see you 
are well supplied with what you will call out- 
of-doors’ paint ; and before I am done with it, 
I will turn this into a new house for you.’ 

‘Will you really? thatiskind. But you area 
queer fellow for the young gentleman cousin 
Margery speaks of! I can borrow a whole chest 
of tools, for that matter. However, you have 
already done a fair job for to-day, and you must 
dine at my expense. What do you drink?’ 
and he thrust his hand into his pocket, appar- 
ently to examine the state of the treasury. 

‘Anything,’ replied Robert, putting on his 
coat and neckerchief— anything from claret 
to cold water.’ 

‘Then, perhaps, you wouldn’t mind doing 
with a pot of beer?’ 

‘ Nothing better.’ 

‘Come along, then, old fellow. Boy !—never 
mind ; we’ll open the door ourselves.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
LIFE OF THE STUDIO. 


As the mysterious Boy could not be laid 
hands on, the professional workman could not 
be sent for—a circumstance the artist regretted 
much ; and so Robert commenced his task of 
reparation in earnest, painting between whiles, 
and always adding to his store of information 
touching the life of the studio. What he heard 
was not very encouraging; but still he consi- 
dered that Mr. Driftwood’s representations 
were, in all probability, coloured by his own 
feelings of disappointment—disappointment 
which his pupil did not scruple to set down to 
want of talent. There were other wants, how- 
ever, about the poor artist: want of industry, 
and want of sobriety. But the latter was not 
a general defect in his character: it was only 
on extraordinary occasions he took to the 
‘ramble ;’ and on his return Robert could 
easily guess from his conversation that the 
victim of high art had been among his pre- 
miers amours—the gallipots and blue lions. 
At first our adventurer was a good deal start- 
led at finding himself for days together alone 
in the garret-studio; but by that time he had 
received some employment from the pic- 
ture-dealers, and the working-hours passed 
away agreeably enough, though very unprofit- 
ably. : 

He did not scruple to make use of Drift- 
wood’s premises as his own, for, in fact, he had 
made them his by putting an entirely new face 
upon them. The roof and windows were now 
as good as new; the wood-work was painted 
throughout ; a portion of the screen was meta- 
morphosed into a small table, and the rest 
converted into a case that concealed hand- 
somely the truckle-bed. Driftwood was en- 
chanted with the change ; and he assured his 
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visitors with the most truthful air in the 
world, that he had chosen the place on account 
of its incomparable light; that he had been 
solicited in vain by the first men in the profes- 
sion to exchange with them ; and that if his 
rascally boy would only be in the way to an- 
swer the door, he should find himself as com- 
fortable as any modern master could expect. 
Driftwood’s air could never be otherwise than 
truthful ; because when he told a lie he was 
always the first to believe it. But Robert paid 
with his assistance in art, likewise, for the use 
of the studio, and more liberally than was 
strictly just. It was here he gave his business 
address on a gentlemanly card, engraved by 
himself ; while he condescended to sleep in a 
small three-pair back—by which Londoners 
will suspect an attic—in the neighborhood of 
Leicester Square. 

In London there seems to be a mutual at- 
traction among persons of the same occupation. 
The publicans are aware of this natural law, 
and write upon their sign-bodrds, ‘House of 
call for Carpenters’— bricklayers,’ &c., with 
the design of making their establishment the 
rendezvous of the whole fraternity in the dis- 
trict. There are places, however, where per- 
sons who pursue quite another sort of calling, 
gravitate together without any public an- 
nouncement ; for if would hardly do to.adver- 
tise a place of meeting for thieves or blacklegs. 
In like manner the artists, in the lower branches 
of the profession, are usually to be met with 
consorting in numbers without any signal for 
the muster. Into this society Robert was in- 
troduced by his friend ; and we are compelled 
to say that it awakened in him much more sur- 
prise and curiosity than respect. It consisted 
chiefly of the slaves of the picture-dealers—we 
mean of the picture-dealers of a certain class, 
for we would not stigmatise a whole trade—of 
men who obviously possessed sufficient talent 
and ingenuity to make their way respectably 
in the world, but who, from some social fatality, 
or some original defect of character, had given 
themselves up, soul and body, to their task- 
masters, for a pittance which enabled them 
merely to live. It was some time before he 
knew that the employment of a large propor- 
tion of these men, if stripped of the prestige of 
art, would have been called forgery and 
swindling; but even from the first he saw 
before him a gulf into which he was able to 
look steadily only by the knowledge that he 
was himself safe through his own strength of 
character. The business, which he was at 
length able to distinguish in all its curious and 
‘ contemptible details, was the copying of old 
pictures+the imitation, by means of chemical 
and other preparations, of the effects of time— 
the sale of the forgeries, when thus duly pre- 
pared, as works of the great masters—the imi- 
tation of the style of eminent living artists, for 
the purpose of duping the ignorant and weal- 
thy ; and the trapping of the intended victims 
by frauds that under other circumstances 
would have introduced the perpetrators to the 
tread-mill or the hulks. 

By degrees he came to see clearly enough 
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the process by which men so ingenious had 
sunk into the mere tools of wholesale rogues. 
Frequently did the pregnant question of Drift- 
wood occur to him—Can you wait? for on 
that question depends the fate of the artist. 
We are not talking now of the few great men 
who start up in art as in letters by the energy 
of their own genius, but of the masses of the 
profession, who must toil and hope, and bide 
their time, or perish. Robert found that he 
made no progress, because, having no capital, 
he could not wait. Pictures are not purchased 
for their merit, unless that is something extra- 
ordinary, but for the name of the artist; and 
a@ name requires time to grow. He could not 
wait; he could not bestow elaboration upon a 
piece on which his next day’s meal depended ; 
and he would not lend himself to copy, when 
he came to know that in nine cases out of ten, 
it would be making himself art and part in 
a fraud. He tried the print-shops with water- 
colour drawings ; but this cost too much time, 
and brought too little money. As a last re- 
source, he resolved to attempt cheap portrait- 
painting; and, with the aid of Driftwood’s 
studio, and its respectable address, he hoped he 
had at length hit upon a means of living while 
his ulterior plans were going on. These plans 
had reference to literature. He had determined 
to give that career a trial, but without commit- 
ting himself, and to begin where periodical 
writers usually end—with the Quarterly Re- 
views. The subjects he chose did not belong to 
the belles-lettres ; they were of national im- 
portance ; and his views being original, and, 
he flattered himself, correct, he calculated on 
their attracting some attention, if it was really 
his destiny to be a top-sawyer. If literature 
failed him, he was determined to throw off his 
tailed-coat at once, take to the round jacket, 
work hard, live frugally, and await patiently 
the turning of fortune’s wheel. 

He went, betimes, one morning, to Jermyn 
Street, to announce his plan of portrait-paint- 
ing, and to consult his friend as to whether he 
should offer to take off the lieges at a guinea, 
or a guinea and ahalf apiece. Driftwood open- 
ed the door to him with a flushed face, which 
indicated some unusual disturbance of mind. 

‘Excuse the boy!’ said he abruptly, and, 
wheeling round, walked with an unsteady step 
towards the studio. When they were in the 
sanctum, and the door shut, the artist turned 
to his friend, and pointing grimly to a vacant 
spot on the wall— 

‘You see,’ said he—‘ I have dorie it!’ 

‘You have sold your Holy Family?’ 

‘Thave sold my Holy Family. My Holy 
Family. It cost me two months’ labour, for 
the little jobs between were nothing. I painted 
out Joseph twice, and paid sixpence a time to 
a real beggat-boy to sit for Johu the Baptist. 
The picture was fit for any collectionin Europe, 
and I gave three pound for a frame that had 
cost five guineas only a month before. Well! 
It was brought to the hammer and at a sale 
swarming with amateurs. It was put up—it 
was bid for—it was knocked down: and what 
do you think it fetched ?” 
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‘IT really can’t guess. 

‘That picture should have brought me 
A.R.A. ; and it did bring me—I know you will 
not believe me, but it is true ; I pledge my sa- 
cred honour to the fact—I declare solemnly I 
tell you the severe truth—it brought me two 
pound twelve!’ Here the artist, choking with 
indignation, snatched up his hat, and clapped 
it on so violently, that he bonneted himself. 

‘Think of that!’ said he, fighting his way 
out of the eclipse—‘ A five guinea frame, and 
my Holy Family for two pound twelve!’ 

‘Then, in point of fact, your pictures sold 
for nothing?’ 

‘Less! less! The frame was worth the three 
pound I gave for it to any bargain-hunter in 
England ; and the price of the picture there- 
fore—two pound twelve—was just eight shil- 
lings less than nothing! Think of this exam- 
ple, my young friend ; keep it before your eyes 
morning, noon, and night; let it teach you 
that high art is a humbug, patronage an_ass, 
and if you ever formed the hope in your heart 
of being a modern master—paint it out!’ 
Notwithstanding Robert’s sympathy with his 
friend, there was something so ludicrous in his 
anger, that he might have been tempted to 
smile, but for the conviction he felt that this 
misfortune would result in a ramble. The 
foreboding was correct ; for it wasa fortnight 
from that day before he set eyes on Driftwood 
again. 

Portrait-painting did not answer very well. 
He tried a guinea and a half first, but had 
only one glorious nibble. The intended sitter 
found the size he proposed too small for the 
money, and after his canvas was prepared, 
dissolved like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
At a guinea he was more fortunate, but the 
sitters were few and rarely satisfied. That 
is no wonder ; for if one is at the expense of 
having his portrait taken, it is a hard case if 
he cannot get a little beauty for the outlay. 
In one instance he was fortunate enough to 
please ; and the comely mother of a countless 
family, most of whom attended the sittings, 
gave him when the piece was finished not only 
smiles, but excessive laughter of approbation, 
echoed by her whole progeny. By that time, 
however, she had become familiarly acquainted 
with the artist; and in paying him his fee 
kept back the odd shilling, ‘ being sure he 
would not expect more than a sovereign from 
her. Robert smiled good-naturedly when 
mulcted of his five per cent.; but for several 
days after he had not even a nibble, and he 
had begun to calculate curiously whether it 
was possible for him to hang on much longer, 
when he suddenly received a polite intimation 
that one of his quarterly articles was accepted. 
The note was addressed to Robert Oaklands, 
Esquire, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, with the 
number put quite into the corner, to signify 
that it was of no consequence—merely a mat- 
ter of form—as the residence of so distinguish- 
ed a person must be well known. To say that 
the adventurer was not elated would be un- 
true. For an hour after receiving the missive, 
he continued to pace up and down the de- 
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serted studio, with elastic step, and with glow- 
ing cheek and flashing eyes ; and he then went 
home to his three-pair back, to arrange his 
toilet that he might call once more at the 
house of Sir Vivian Falcontower. 

Once more. He had already been there, 
only a few days after their meeting; but 
neither Sir Vivian nor his daughter was at 
home, and having then no card, he had not 
had the rawness to trouble the servant with 
his name. He was not sorry for this after- 
wards, for his sinking hopes made him feel that 
there was little chance of his being able to 
prosecute such an acquaintance ; but now that 
he had a card to leave, and dreams of distinc- 
tion flitting before his eyes, he summoned 
courage anew. This time there could be no 
possibility of disappointment ; for on approach- 
ing the splendid mansion of the baronet, he 
saw Miss Falcontower alight from a carriage 
and enter the house. When the carriage drove 
off, he went up to the door and knocked ; his 
pleasant anticipations only dashed by the 
fear that the lapse of time might have effaced 
him entirely from the young lady’s memory. 
He handed his card to the dignified-looking 
porter ; saw it sent up by a lacquey in splen- 
did livery; and awaited quietly the result. 
Miss Falcontower was ‘ not at home ;’ and the 
visitor withdrew, smiling at his own folly, and 
endeavouring to believe that there did not min- 
gle with the smile a grin of wounded self-esteem. 

A considerable time passed away in humble 
labours, and the ceaseless struggle for bread. 
The quarterly review was published, and with- 
out his article. This was not surprising, for 
the editor had not mentioned any time for its 
appearance ; but still the omission proved that 
no unusual importance could be attached to 
the piece, and his hopes were damped—so 
much damped that he now longed for the end 
of another quarter of a year, not that he might 
see himself in print, but in the sturdy inde- 
pendence of a round jacket. That quarter of 
a year had not yet expired when the Falcon- 
towers were recalled to his recollection by a 
circumstance characteristic of the profession on 
the outskirts of which he still lingered. 

One day when dining at a cheap eating-house, 
frequented by gentlemen of the pallet, he learn- 
ed from their conversation that an interesting 
job was going on in an establishment for which 
he had himself executed some copying before 
arriving at a knowledge of the true nature of the 
business. This was the underhand imitation of 
an exquisite picture on which a considerable sum 
had been advanced by a capitalist. Robert’s 
questions were answered frankly, as he was con- 
sidered to be ‘one of us,’ and he discovered 
that it was the identical Correggio that had been 
honoured by his own maiden efforts in copying, 
and that the gentleman whose.property was to 
be thus injured in conventional value was Sir 
Vivian Falcontower. The latter fact was un- 
known at the establishment, the name of the 
owner of the original being of course kept a 
profound secret by the capitalist,a man who 
was supposed to have already realised a large 
fortune by such fraudulent business. 
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Our adventurer did not hesitate as to what 
should be done; but he hastened to Jermyn 
Street to consult Mr. Driftwood on the best mode 
of doing it. The artist was not at all surprised 
to hear of a circumstance so little uncommon ; 
but he agreed with Robert in thinking that to 
put Sir Vivian up to the fraud would be doing 
him an important service. 

‘ Anonymous!’ cried he, and his small eyes 
rested with wonder upon hisfriend. ‘ Upon my 
word, you have less sense than any young man 
of genius I ever knew. Why throw away the 
merit of such a service? Go to Sir Vivian and 
tell him fairly what you have learned ; and 
when he inquires eagerly for the address of the 
copiers, let him know distinctly—but in any 
roundabout way you choose—that you have 
your fortune to make. He will not bid money 
for your secret, for he has none himself—not a 
rap ; but he has things in his power that are 
worth money, and if you play your cards well, 
he will make a man of you.’ 

‘ And you would actually have me offer to be 
bribed for doing the bounden duty of an honest 
man ?’ 

‘Tush, tush! I know nothing about honest 
men—never met with any in all my life. As 
for Sir Vivian, he will book you for a natural 
if you do otherwise than I have advised ; or 
else he will suppose that you speculate upon 
his gratitude and generosity, and he will half 
choke himself with laughter at the rich idea.’ 

‘Then I shall certainly not place myself un- 
der so degrading a suspicion. Do you go to 
him, since you have no feeling of honour. I 
present you with the secret ; make your market 
of it as you will.’ 

‘No, hang it!’ said the artist, ‘I have more 
honour than that comes to. You are a young 
fellow, and don’t know how to wriggle yourself 
on in this dirty world. The patronage of Sir 
Vivian would place you above it. You have 
already saved his daughter from having her 
face seamed like a mended China mug; and 
now, in preserving the unique character of his 
great Correggio, you will establish a double 
claim that he cannot blink. Go, my dear boy, 
and tell him all, but tell it prudently ; just put 
a few of your scruples into your penniless pock- 
et—there’s a good fellow—and leave old Galli- 
pot to paint for a future age, and starve in the 
present.’ 

Robert pondered for a while on the mixture 
of greatness and meanness, baseness and hon- 
our, presented in the character of poor Drift- 
wood ; but his conclusions were, upon the whole, 
favourable, and he saw, in the midst of the 
dark stains thrown upon it by eircumstance, an 
original strain of good he could not but admire. 
This time he did not go home to dress, but walk- 
ing westward with a steady and determined 
pace, he soon reached the mansion he sought. 

Since he knew by experience that his card 
alone would not admit him, he wrote upon it 
with his pencil, that ‘Mr. Robert Oaklands re- 
quésted to see Sir Vivian Falcontower on busi- 
ness of importance to Sir Vivian ;’ and after a 
brief interval, he was ushered up stairs. There 
was no one in the room he was shewn into. It 
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was the first of a suite of three drawing-rooms, 
the folding-doors of which were open ; and it 
was with a flush of gratified taste he looked 
along the rich and noble vista. Although 
crowded in the fashion of the day, there was a 
masterly arrangement throughout which ex- 
cluded the idea of confusion ; the more sump- 
tuous pieces of furniture were here and there 
relieved with others of exquisite simplicity ; 
and the whole received value and importance 
from the objects of taste and virtue distributed 
around. The curtains, the walls, the gilded 
mirrors, the few but delicious drawings—all 
were in admirable harmony of colour ; while 
the drab carpets, artfully subdued and chaste. 
left to its full effect the gorgeous yet elegant 
character of the scene. 

While Robert was surveying with the eye of 
a connoisseur the most charming and remarka- 
ble interior he had yet seen, he observed 
advancing from the further end of the vista a 
female figure, which at first appeared to be out 
of keeping with the picture. As she advanced, 
however, calmly and gracefully, the sombre 
hue of her attire assumed a richness corres- 
ponding with that of the inanimate objects of 
the scene, and the same fresh and lovely face 
he had admired in the studio seemed to bring 
sunshine into the room. Change of place, time, 
feeling, had no effect. Miss Falcontower was 
so absolutely the same, that it was impossible 
to detect in her physiognomy ‘one shade the 
more, one ray the less.’ He could have thought 
that the life-struggles, disappointments, and 
miseries that had marked his lot since they 
parted were only a momentary dream, and that 
she still stood before him in the painted garret. 

Her observation of Robert was widely dif- 
ferent. Time and the world had done their 
work on him. The lines of care were on his 
brow, and the light of experience mingled 
with the light of thought in hiseye. The new- 
ness of look, the solitariness, the abstract curi- 
osity of the provincial and the scholar had 
vanished, and with them the youthfulness of 
air indicative of the youth of the heart. He 
was a man—watchful, ready, resolute, doubt- 
ing, despising, defying, yet withal frank, 
simple, and generous. In external appearance, 
he was more erect than formerly, his face more 
pale, his lip more rigid and his countenance 
more masculine—the effect, probably, of a pair 
of full but not heavy whiskers, of the richest 
brown, extending to the chin. 

While Miss Falcontower was advancing, the 
two exchanged a steady glance which learned 
all this of each other, and she then offered her 
hand as to an old acquaintance. 

‘You have been here before, Mr. Oaklands,’ 
said she. 

‘Twice.’ 

‘But only one card?’ 

‘It was the first I ever possessed : I had by 
that time turned a gentleman artist.’ 

‘Why did you not repeat your visit sooner?’ 

‘Because,’ said Robert half amused by the 
coolness of the question, ‘because I had only 
too good reason to suppose that I should not 
be received.’ 
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‘Why, what was the matter ?—Oh, perhaps 
you knew I was at home—that is so rural! 
Never take a denial amiss unless you have col- 
lateral reasons: it means nothing whatever in 
itself, but that circumstances render it incon- 
venient or improper to receive you at the mo- 
ment. Well you have turned a gentleman 
artist—and with what success? Have you be- 
gun to rival Correggio?’ 

‘It is Correggio who brings me here, and as 
the business is of more importance to Sir 
Vivian Falcontower than my success or failure 
as an artist, I beg you to listen to me, for I 
have come on purpose to speak.’ He then 
mentioned succinctly the discovery he had made 
respecting the picture, and gave the address of 
the place where it was in the process of being 
copied. Miss Falcontower was obviously in- 
terested, and even indignant; but Robert 
observed that the conduct of the capitalist 
appeared to anger her rather by its insolence 
than dishonesty. 

‘Oh, as for that,’ she said, in reply to his re- 
mark, ‘ they are all alike ; from the rich len- 
der down to the poor colour-grinder, there is 
not a grain of difference—they all cheat to the 
best of their ability. Sir Vivian, however, 
knows how to deal with them; but you, Mr. 
Oaklands, you seem above our reach. This 
time, thank goodness, it is papa you have made 
your debtor ; and by the same achievement of 
chivalry, too, by the way—the preservation 
from outrage of a paltry bit of perishing 
colour. You are an unknown artist, you are 
young, you are’ 

‘Poor,’ assisted Robert. 

‘Poor: and what shall I say to Sir Vivian?’ 

‘That there is nothing in art, youth, or pov- 
erty inconsistent with honour,’ said Robert, as 
the blood mounted to his brow. The young 
lady’s cheek seemed to reflect the suffusion. 
It was the first time he had seen her colour 
change ; and she fixed upon him the admiring, 
melancholy, and dreamy look called up when 
the sympathies are stirred by some vision of 
poetry or romance that has nothing to do with 
the realities of life. 

‘But come,’ said she starting. ‘ You were to 
tell me of your fortunes in the world, and I 
will save you the trouble. You have failed to 
secure the certainty even of a living, because 
you will not stoop to baseness and cannot wait 
the turn of events: is it not so?’ 

‘It is.’ 

‘What, then, are you now doing, and what 
are your plans ?’ 

‘I am supporting myself by means of cheap 
portrait-painting, till I can ascertain the fate 
of an article of mine which is to appear, though 
at no stipulated time, in a quarterly review. 
If that should attract no attention, then I must 
give up for the present the hope of being what 
Mr. Driftwood calls a top-sawyer, and gravi- 
tate downwards to my alotted place, where- 
ever that may be, in the social scale.’ 

‘An article in a quarterly review! That is 
good—there is hope in that, for it brings you 
Within the ‘sphere of Sir Vivian’s influence. 
But you must not trust to it alone. Do you 
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hit portraits well? Could you take mine in 
a style that would do you credit ?’ 

‘I cannot say; but it would at least enable 
me to take others in that style. Such a study 
would be inestimable !’ and he scanned her fea- 
ture’s with the enthusiasm of a connoisseur, and 
pierced into the blaze of her eyes as if he would 
have sounded its depth. Miss Falcontower 
looked at him with surprise and amusement ; 
but the gaze of mere admiration had no power 
to kindle that experienced cheek with the glow 
even of vanity. 

‘Understand,’ said she, ‘ that you need not 
expect anything for the work, however well 
executed, but notoriety and sitters: and that 
understood, when will you come? To-mor- 
row ?? 

‘To-morrow.’ 

‘Then come at an early hour—come at 
twelve that we may be sure to be uninter- 
rupted.’ Robert thanked his patroness warmly, 
and took his leave. 

We may here, in order to get rid of the sub- 
ject, relate the sequel of the history of the Cor- 
reggio. Sir Vivian, accompanied by a police 
officer, proceeded to the place indicated by 
Robert, painted out with his own hand the 
valuable parts of the imitation, and carried 
away his picture, the master of the establish- 
ment, under the awkward circumstances, not 
daring to interfere. The loan was thus con- 
verted into an unsecured debt, and the lender 
took his place with a crowd of other creditors, 
who knew that their only chance of obtaining 
a return of any kind for their money was to 
leave their debtor unmolested. Sir Vivian 
then hung up his darling gem in its own place, 
shipped off for St. Petersburg the copy mann- 
factured with Robert’s assistance by Driftwood, 
and sold it to a private collector there as an 
undoubted Correggio, for more than twice the 
sum it had been pawned for. 

Sir Vivian Falcontower was of an ancient 
family, although a baronet of recent creation. 
The son of a baron, and of the eldest daughter 
of an earl, and brother of the now Lord Luxton, 
he was a person of considerable consequence in 
the aristocracy. At an early age, he became 
the possessor of a large fortune, which, coming 
suddenly into his hands—through the caprice 
ef an old female relative—he squandered as 
suddenly ; and he was now living, like many 
other men of rank, in hollow state and splendid 
poverty. He was, however, a political man, 
and supposed to possess considerable shrewd- 
ness in that line, although not the sort of talent 
requisite for office ; and as the two noble houses 
he was related to were on opposite sides, and 
the baronet no enthusiast in his opinions, he did 
not suffer much from party vicissitudes. 

His daughter, an only child, lost her mother 
at an early age, and having natural gifts as well 
as acquired accomplishments, became her 
father’s companion even before she had done 
with her governess. As years passed, her mind 
overmastered his; and although much too po- 
litic to shew purposely that she was a woman of 
business, it was her will that was the law of the 
house. Her marriage was the grand card of the 
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politic pair ; but somehow they were not fortu- 
nate in playing it. She was very near the point, 
however, more than once ; and at the first seri- 
ous trial so near being a duchess, that when the 
affair was suddenly brought to an end, the world 
of ton went into fits, and the Morning Post 
went out of print. What was the cause of the 
duke’s inconstancy no one knew. Sir Vivian 
was for an action, with damages laid at £50,000 ; 
but Claudia, although her colourless cheeks and 
staring eyes told what a crushing blow it had 
been, had more sense. 

‘I could not bear the indignity,’ she said ; 
‘and besides ’—the words were hardly audible 
through her white and quivering lips—‘ besides 
—it would destroy every other chance!’ In- 
stead of an action, therefore, a musical soirée 
was determined on, the grandest by far of the 
season. Claudia’s magnificent voice was heard 
on the occasion for the first time in public, in 
the midst of the best voices of the Opera; and 
she hid her willow handsomely with leaves 
snatched from the chaplet of the prima donna. 

The chance was tried again—and again—and 
again ; but there seemed to be some fatality in 
the cards. Not that she was not loved and 
madly too: but her object was not love, but 
rank united withfortune. Claudia’s determina- 
tion, however, some people thought, held out 
too long; for this blooming girl, apparently 
about four-and-twenty, was in reality a great 
many years older—we shall not say how many, 
although her age certainly overstepped that 
prosaic thirty, the object of so much dread to 
young ladies. The secret of this perennial 
bloom is very simple for those of the sex who 
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enjoy a good constitution and a good complex- 
ion. Claudia took equal care of her health and 
her dress. Even in the full season, she vanished 
at an early hour in the night, and got up at as 
early an hour in the morning. Her attire, al- 
ways elegantly simple, was arranged upon the 
strictest rules of science. The most vagrant- 
looking curl had its fixed place and mission ; 
and it was observed that she never sat long at 
one time in company, a periodical visit to the 
dressing-room and its cheval mirror being indis- 
pensable. She avoided cosmetics, both from 
taste and onprinciple. She would as soon have 
perfumed herself with garlic as with anything 
else than the very slightest possible suspicion 
of musk. She cleansed her pearly teeth with 
soap, not odoriferous soap, but the only kind 
she employed for any purpose—namely, the 
finer variety used in the kitchen and laundry, 
with the technical name of pale yellow. Final- 
ly, she never indulged in laughter or even 
smiles, for these, she knew, are the prolific pa- 
rents of wrinkles; but instead of such mechani- 
cal demonstrations, her expressive eyes threw 
gleams of light over her face, that answered all 
the purpose. 

Such were the new friends of Robert Oak- 
lands. By twelve o’clock on the following day, 
they were prepared to receive him, ina small 
but elegant room, with a single north window, 
the curtains of which had been arranged by the 
baronet himself, in such a way as to admit the 
light only from the upper part. The hour of 
noon strikes; a straightforward, resolute, but 
not loud or long knock, announces a visitor : 
enter Portrait-painter. 
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